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The  Evanoeubt  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday,  flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

To  ministers,  $2.00  a  Year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
1899,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  raid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  ali  subscrip¬ 
tions  In  the  United  StateLCanada and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L04  for 
postage. 

advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  he  sent  one  meek  before  the 
ehonoe  is  to  take  eJTeet. 

OisooNTiNUANOES.- If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other  - 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.- Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  thb  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Poet-oftee. 
To  any  Home  Missionarv  or  pastor  of  a  small  oountir 
church  who  will  send  us  nis  name  and  address  we  wiU 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  Thb 
Bvanoblist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 
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•  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Jork. 
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616  Market  8t.,  Plttsbnra  Pa. 
.  80  Montauk  Block,  Cnioago 


THB  AMKBIOAN  SUNOAT-80HOOI.  maON. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  iSM, 
organises  Union  Bible  8cbools  in  destitate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  revre- 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abidea 
8468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  105  frontier  chnrobes  from 
achoolsprevlously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  forhlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library,  $700  supports  a  mlsslonaty 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  duect  from  missionary  yon  idd. 
Sendoontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Banoboft,  Dls,  8etretary, 

158  Fifth  AvenuA  M.  T.  dty. 


CHS  AMERICAN  SEABOEM'S  FRIEND  SOOIETT. 
7«  WaU  Street,  Mew  York. 

Insorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldiM  a  8allor't  Home  in  Mew  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  .he  Port  of 
lew  York;  publishes  the  Sottor’s  Jfopasins,  the  Seaman’eHiend 
and  the  Lift  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A  Btoddard,  Prea;  W. 
C.  8TUBOB8  Trees.  Rev.  W.  O.  Btitt  D.D.  Becretair. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organined  1826,  Incorporated  I84L  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Oolportag^  Grants  to  Sabbath-r 
KhooUu  Missionaries,  Boldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
bociety  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A*vlstant  Treasurer,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Oommouly  called  Port  ‘‘Boclety.")  Chartered  In  1819.  8ap 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  8t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  8t.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  8AMUBL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilus  a  Brouwbr,  Cor.  8ec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Btreet,  New  York. 


Funk  A  Waonallb  Company:  Gloria  DeL 

O.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  Errors  In  Science  Teach¬ 
ing:  C.  Stuart  Gager;  60  cents. 

Charles  Soribners’  Sons:  Essays  in  Historical  Crit¬ 
icism;  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne;  $2.00.  The  Outcasts; 
W.  A.  Fraser;  $1.26.  A  Day  with  a  Tramp,  and  Other 
Days;  Walter  A.  Wyckoff:  $1.00.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Religious  Reform:  William  M.  Sloane;  $2  00. 
The  Sto^  of  Manhattan;  Charles  Hemstreet;  $1.00.  The 
Laird's  Luck;  A.  T.  Qulller-Conch;  $1.50.  First  Across 
the  Continent  Noah  Brooks:  $1.00.  Papa  Bouchard; 
Molly  Elliot  Sea  well;  $1.25.  The  Cavalier;  Gkorge  W. 
Cable;  $1.50.  Amos  Judd:  J.  A.  Mitchell;  $1.50. 

Burd  a  Fletcher  Printing  Company,  Kansas  City: 
The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City;  John  B.  Hill. 

Benj.  B.  Sanborn  A  Company,  Boston:  Cicero,  Select 
Orations;  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge. 

Small  Maynard  A  Company,  Boston:  To  Girls, 
Heloise  Edwina  Hersey;  $1.00. 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.:  Warwick  of  the  Knobs;  John 
Url  Lloyd:  $1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Secret  Orchard; 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle;  $1.60. 

PAMPHLETS  AMD  REPORTS. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  BMucation.  1899-1900, 
Vol.  1.;  Our  National  Sorrow,  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
President  McKinley:  Ralph  W.  Brukaw,  Utica;  Egypt, 
Its  Monuments  and  Work  of  the  Exploration  Fund;  sec¬ 
ond  edition;  Charles  W.  Darling.  The  Leeper  Photo¬ 
glyphs  of  Bible  Lands:  Early  Conversions;  E.  P.  Ham¬ 
mond;  Revell;  36  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

September— Christian  City. 

October— Defender;  Sailor's  Magazine:  Missionary 
Herald:  American  Journal  of  Science;  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  School  Journal;  Gospel  in  All  Lauds;  Littell. 
Bird  Love;  Cassell's  Little  Folks;  Current  Anecdotes; 
McClure's;  Bookman;  North  American  Review;  Land 
of  Sunshine;  Atlantic;  World's  Work;  Current  Adver¬ 
tising;  Book  Buyer:  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

For  October- The  Church  Choir;  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  Christmas  Carol  Service. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Eistabllshed  to  provide  tor  children  whose  pmnts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to  4:80  P.  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbbup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Rubbell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  -  ...... 

(8)  THE  WA’TER-LILY,  a  small  illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  foika  Per  year 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papera 
We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS;  Books, 
Pamphleta  Tracta  Leafleta  Periodlcala  Songstera  eta,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  YearsL 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  syrup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  sootbee  the  child,  softens 
the  guma  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colla  and  Is  the  beet 
remedy  tor  Dtajrhasa  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists' in  every  put  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottla  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ”Hra  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wf  man’s  So- 
ciety  of  Home  Missions,  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  will 
be  held  October  16th  and  17th.  at  10  A.M.,  in  the  Central 
Church,  corner  of  Pearl  and  Genesee  Streets.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee  meetings  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day  and  'Thursday  mornings  at  830. 

Dedicatorial  Servlcea  9  80. 

The  same  rebate  in  Railroad  fare  will  be  made  to  those 
attending  the  meetings  as  Commissioners  to  Synod. 

MRS.  G.  C.  YEISLEY,  President. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston:  The  Rational 
Basis  of  Orthodoxy.  Albert  Weston  Moore.  $2. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  The  Youngest  Girl  in 
School;  Evelyn  Sharp;  $1.60.  Via  Chrlstl;  Louise  Man- 
ning  Hodgkins;  76  cents.  Unconscious  Comedians, 
Caroline  Duer;  $1.50,  The  Lion’s  Whelp,  Amelia  E. 
Barr;  $160;  The  Teaching  of  Jesus;  George  Baker 
Stevens:  75  cents. 

J.  F.  Taylor  A  Co..  New  York:  The  Van  Dwellers 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  75  cents. 

A  F.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:  Suggestive  Hlus- 
tratlonson  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  F.  N.  Peloubet. 


[iiTTLE,  Brown  &  Company.  Boston:  I^fneM  and 
leerfulness;  A.  W.  Jackson.  Lassie,  by  tM  author  of 
Iss  Toosey’s  Mission.  High-school  Days  at  flartortown, 
ly  F.  Wvsselhoeft;  $L20.  Morgan’s  Men,  John  Pres- 
n  True;  $1.20. 

The  Health  Culture  Company:  The  New  Method  In 
salth  Culture;  W.  E.  Forest.  The  Llw  and  Kldnevs; 
isanna  W.  Dodds.  The  New  Internal  Bath;  Laura  M 
light. 

The  Broadway  Tabernacle:  New  York;  Hlsto^  ^ 
e  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church:  Susan  Hayes  Ward 


EATING  FOB  STRENGTH 
Proper  Food  and  Its  Functions 

Care  in  eating  is  becoming  more  universal  every  day 
Experiment  proved  exercise  alone,  inadequate.  Some 
thing  more  was  needed  to  vitalize  the  system,  throw  off 
its  irregularities  and  fortify  it  against  the  attacks  of 
disease. 

Thesuperiorityof  diet  over  medicine  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  is  dailv  evidenced  by  the  call,  from  Intelligent 
cl  sses.  for  really  hygienic  foods.  The  popularity  of  the 
idea  spread  when  the  public  began  to  understand  that 
they  sould  diet,  and  still  eat  palatable  food,  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  to  shut  down  on  most  of  their 
accustomed  delicacies. 

Farwell  &  Rhines.  39-65  Fairbanks  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  are  devoting  the  entire  capacity  of  their  great 
mills  to  the  production  of  health  foods  in  great  variety. 
These  are  among  the  most  delicious  table  delicacies 
obtainable,  and  those  who  have  used  them  are  enthus¬ 
iastic  in  their  endorsment  of  their  efiSclency.  Gluten 
Flour  for  ^spepsia.  Special  Diabetic  food  for  diabetes, 
and  K.  C.  Whole  fionr  for  constipation,  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  their  fiour  products,  while  their  Gluten 
Grits,  and  Barley  Crystals,  are  not  matched  in  the  realm 
of  cereal  foods  for  breakfast,  tea  and  dessert.  Full  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  proper  foods  for  difflerent  dis¬ 
orders— as  well*as  how  to  eat  when  well,  that  health  may 
be  preserved— is  contained  in  their  pamphlet,  which, 
with  samples,  will  be  mailed  upon  application.  \ 


OBnUARY 

Torrhy.— Entered  into  rest  at  Clifton  Springs  Octol>er 
5ih,  Caroline  Nichols  Torrey,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Torrev  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,aged  65  years.  Interment  Octo¬ 
ber  8th,  at  Honesdale. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  who  has  the  highest  testimonials, 
desires  a  position  as  i>astor’s  secretary,  or  in  any 
other  useful  capaciW-  Is  an  expert  stenographer  and 
practiced  writer.  Address  Secretary,  care  of  Evangelist 


OREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 
Greenwich, Ct.  For health,rest and  recreation ;  nome 
comforta.  &  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 


PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  Now  Jor 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EHO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  A  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


& 


OHUEOH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  INGOT  COPPER  AMD 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

TBX  B.W.VANDUZXN  CO..  Oiaoiimstl.O. 


CHURCH  BELLS  andTi^ALS 

Best  Saperior  Copper  end  Tin.  Get  oar  price. 

MoSHANE  BELLFUUNDRYvBaltlmorefMd. 


JgENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Mananer 

TROY,  y.  Y.  and  NBW  YORK.  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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THE  WILL  OF  THE  WAVES. 

Jennie  E.  Richards 
A  rocky  coast,  a  storm  tossed  sea, 

And  waves  that  shout  and  mock  in  glee. 

And  they  laugh,  ‘‘Ha !  Ha  I  We’ll  see,  we’ll  see  ! 
But  we’ll  work  our  will  and  we’ll  have  our  way* 
With  the  fated  ship  that  sails  to-day.” 

A  rocky  coast,  a  storm  tossed  sea. 

And  a  ship  as  brave  as  ship  can  be. 

But,  ah  I  what  ship  can  sail  to-day 
With  waves  that  shout  and  mock  and  say, 
“We’ll  work  our  will  and  we’ll  have  our  way 
We  rule  on  sea  and  coast  to-day  ” 

A  rocky  coast,  a  storm  tossed  sea 
A  ship  a-rolling  helplessl'. 

An  affrighted  crew,  a  vessel  rent. 

Despairing  cries  to  heaven  sent 
And  raging  shouting  waves  that  say, 

“We’ve  worked  our  will,  we’ve  had  our  way. 
And  a  brave  ship  sails  no  more  to-day.” 
Kilbourn,  Wis, 

TKe  Hingdom 


The  Teachers  In  The  evenl;  of  the  day  in  Ma- 
The  Philippines  nila  at  last  advices  was  the 
arrival  of  the  Thomas  with 
its  freight  of  that  most  desirable  of  all  articles 
in  the  civilization  of  a  new  country,  “Yankee 
school  marms,  “  as  they  might  be  called  were 
it  not  that  New  England  cannot  claim  the 
credit  of  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  them. 
A  hearty  welcome  awaited  them  on  landing, 
from  almost  all  classes  of  the  people.  They 
were  rushed  off  to  their  quarters  in  ambulances 
and  army  wagons  and  safely  ensconced  out  of 
the  rain  in  a  few  hours.  The  Educational  de¬ 
partment  gave  them  a  reception  to  introduce 
the  Manila  people.  On  another  day,  Mrs.  Taft 
was  “at  home’’  to  them  and  their  friends  and 
after  the  Yonng  Men’s  Obristian  Association 
voiced  the  welcome  of  the  churches  in  a  very 
pleasant  reception.  The  arrival  of  such  a 
company  of  delightful  yonng  people  could  not 
bnt  oxygenize  the  atmosphere  of  sleepy  Manila 
and  give  to  its  weary  citizens  a  new  interest 
in  life.  While  there  was  no  lack  of  seri¬ 
ous  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  the  presence  of  so  many  lively  yonng  peo¬ 
ple  oonld  not  fail  to  excite  the  risibilities  of 
all.  The  laugh  was  with  them  rather  than 
at  them.  Their  countless  questions,  which 
ranged  from  the  advisibility  of  wearing  flannel 
bands  to  the  wisdom  of  being  well  armed  have 
delighted  the  veteran  of  six  months,  and  showed 
that  they  knew  how  to  acquire  knowledge. 
Their  love-making  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  the  oacasion  and  many  a 
man  sighed  for  home  or  sought  a  letter  of 
introdnotion  under  he  influence  of  their  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  The  suspense  of  wondering  where  they 
Detail  were  to  be  sent  soon  gave  place  to  the 
snspense  as  the  kind  of  a  place  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  Some  few  are  said 
to  be  disappointed,  bnt  most  of  them  are  wise 
and  are  prepared  to  be  content  whatever  the  lot 
that  has  fallen  to  them.  The  single  ladies  have 
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been  placed  in  the  best  towns,  that  is  where 
the  most  of  the  comforts  of  life  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  that  they  may  not  have  to  bear  the  bit. 
terness  of  loneliness  more  than  is  necessary. 
At  the  best,  the  situation  will  be  exceedingly 
trying  to  all  of  the  people,  especially  to  these 
same  ladies.  Few  provinoial  towns  in  the 
Philippines  are  attractive,  and  the  work  of 
teaching  the  people  whose  character  at  once 
seems  so  simple  and  so  unfathomable,  will 
scarcely  fill  the  place  of  home  friends.  The 
married  people  will  fare  better  and  the  pleas¬ 
antest  lot  is  that  of  the  yonng  man  fresh  from 
College,  who  is  going  into  the  work  with  all 
the  courage  and  curiosity  and  determination 
of  the  American  College  boy.'  Bnt  yonng  and 
old,  married  and  single,  man,  woman  and  child 
will  need  his  best  courage  and  a  spirit  well 
stocked  with  good  cheer  and  contentment  if  he 
fills  bis  three  years’  enlistment. 

A  Unique  and  Import-  The  situation  is  unique 
ant  Situation  and  important.  These 

teachers  are  another  step 
in  the  fulfillment  of  our  promises  to  the  Fili¬ 
pinos.  Whoever  heard  of  a  nation  sending  five 
hundred  and  forty  teachers  at  once  to  a  far 
away  land?  There  is  no  necessity  to  compare 
the  pen  with  the  sword.  The  work  of  these 
volunteers  is  no  less  important  than  that  of 
the  two  other  sets  that  have  gone  to  the  islands. 
Each  class  had  its  work  to  do  and  it  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  those  that  have  done  their  work 
to  say  that  these  will  have  the  greater  and 
more  lasting  mission.  During  their  days  in 
Manila  lectures  have  bjen  given  daily  on  the 
different  phases  of  their  work.  Sectarian  re¬ 
ligions  teaching  is  wisely  and  absolutely  ta¬ 
booed.  Their  work  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
school-room  and  the  children.  They  are  to  be 
the  leaders  in  the  community  in  every  sense. 
By  example  and  precept  they  are  to  teach  the 
Presidentes  how  to  govern,  the  farmers  how 
to  plow,  are  to  be  models  of  the  latest  fashions 
with  the  hope  that  perhaps  in  time  the  ladies 
of  the  town  may  take  to  wearing  stockings,  to 
inculcate  punctuality,  sanitation,  truthfulness 
and  other  civic  virtues.  They  are  instructed 
not  to  work  too  bard,  bnt  to  be  lazy  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  not  promisononsly.  In  fact  they 
are  to  be  missionaries  from  America  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  islands  and  do  all  that  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary  tries  to  do,  except  direct  religions 
teaching.  May  God  bless  them. 

The  Friars  And  Since  the  abolishing  of  religions 
Education  teaching  in  the  Filipino  public 
schools  and  the  removal  of  all 
images  an  opposition  to  these  schools  has 
developed.  This  opposition  is  fostered  by  the 
ohnrch  authorities,  who  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  compelling  some  people  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  them  The  movement  is  certainly 
not  a  spontaneous  one,  for  when  the  rule  went 
into  effect  only  one  teacher  in  the  city  gave  np 
her  position  and  she  soon  wished  to  return  and 
very  few,  if  any,  scholars  were  withdrawn. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  how¬ 
ever,  many  sohools  have  been  opened  under 


the  auspices  of  a  ohnroh  society,  and  it  is  said 
that  many  of  the  scholars  have  gone  with  the 
teachers  to  the  new  sohools.  The  attendance 
at  the  pnblio  sohools  though  is  larger  than 
ever.  It  is  the  same  old  fight  that  is  seen  in 
this  country.  A  case  of  rule  or  ruin.  The 
Oommission  with  its  usual  fair-mindedness 
made  a  law  that  permits  the  priests  or  pastors 
or  their  representatives  to  use  the  sohoolhouses 
for  teaching  religion  to  such  of  the  children  as 
should  care  to  learn.  This  compromise  was 
satisfactory  to  neither  party.  For  the  ohnrch 
wished  to  retain  its  former  complete  control  of 
the  sohools,  and  the  Filipinos  who  spoke  de¬ 
manded  that  the  ohnroh  should  not  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  sohools.  These  Filipinos  were  all 
Roman  Oatholios.  Recently  “Libertas, ’’  the 
official  organ  of  the  friars,  contained  an  editor¬ 
ial  in  which  the  writer  “bewailed  the  divi¬ 
sions  that  were  splitting  the  Oatholic  Ohuroh 
and  hindering  her  progress,”  and  warned  his 
readers  that  unless  they  made  peace  with  one 
another,  the  Protestants,  who  had  recently  di¬ 
vided  np  the  Philippines  among  themselves 
and  the  thousand  school  teachers  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  importing  would  bring  ruin  to 
Holy  Mother  Ohuroh.  Which  prophecy,  if  at 
all  true,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  educa¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  government,  bnt  rather  an¬ 
other  proof  that  free  institutions  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Oatholic  Ohnrch  are  as  incompatible  as 
possible.  The  educational  authorities  have 
been  so  careful  in  preserving  a  strict  neutrality 
in  all  religions  questions  that  some  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  have  been  disposed  to  criticise  their  at¬ 
titude  as  being  too  fearful  and  weak.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  erred  in  favor  of  Protestantism. 


Professor  Harnack  On  Many  who  do  not  see 
Theological  Faculties  things  as  this  re¬ 
nowned  theologian 
views  them  will  nevertheless  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  in  a  recent  lecture,  which  he 
gave  at  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Ber¬ 
lin  University.  His  theme  was.  The  Position 
and  Aim  of  Theological  Faculties.  Dr.  Har- 
nack’s  position  was  clearly  defined  as  opposing 
the  present  extension  of  studies  to  include 
the  study  of  all  religions.  Theoretically,  the 
student  would  do  well  to  have  a  complete  view 
of  all  the  ethnic  religions,  but  practically  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  equipment  if  he  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  it  seems 
certain  that  the  civilization  which  has  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  its  religion  will  eventually  control 
the  world.  The  concluding  words  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  are  as  follows:  “  We  wish  to  see  the  theo¬ 
logical  faoulties  remaining  as  they  are,  faculties 
for  the  investigatiou  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Christian  religion  is  not  one  of  many ; 
it  is  the  religion.  And  it  is  the  religion  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  Cnrist  is  not  a  Master  among  many, 
but  the  Master,  and  because  his  Gospel  satisfies 
the  inborn  wants  of  mankind.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  Bible  must  be  the  centre  for  all 
the  work  of  the  theological  faculties.  1  will 
now  go  further,  and  say  that  this  centre  is 
Jesus  Christ.  ”  V 
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The  Fifth  Avenue  On  this  end  Sanday  for  the 

Presbyterian  people  of  this  bereared 

church,  the  Rev.  John 
Dixon  of  the  Board  of  Home  Miuloni  oocn- 
pied  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  moat  appropri¬ 
ate  sermon  from  Acts  xi.  24:  He  was  a  good 
man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
began  by  saying  that  those  who  knew  Dr.  Pnr- 
Tes  best  would  be  most  ready  to  say  of  him, 
“He  was  a  good  man, .full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  All  the  service  was  of  a  me¬ 
morial  character.  Next  Sunday  will  be  the 
communion  service  and  President  Patton  will 
come  over  from  Princeton  for  the  preparatory 
lecture  ^on  Friday  and  to  preach  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Dr.  Atterbory  After  a  year’s  absence  In 

At  Home  search  of  health,  the  Park 

Presbyterian  Ohnroh  last  Sun. 
day  welcomed  home  its  beloved  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbnry  D.D.  The  ohnroh 
was  well  filled  and  Dr  Atterbnry  preached 
and  administered  the  communion,  admitting 
one  new^  member  on  profession  of  faith  and 
one  by  If  letter.  Dr.  Atterbnry ’s  sermon  on 

Ohristian  Assurance  (Acts  xvi.  10)  was  admir¬ 
ably  conceived  as  the  marching  orders,  or  more 


properly,  perhaps,  the  working*  principle  for 
the  new  year  upon  which  this  church  now  so 
happily  enters.  It  was  in  fact  so  well  adapted 
for  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  all  Ohristians 
as  the  active  year  opens,  that  we  have  asked 
and  received  the  privilege  of  printing  it  next 
week. 

Memorial  In  a  number  of  churches  last  Sun- 
Services  day,  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  President  McKinley. 
Archbishop  Oorrigan  in  St.  Patrick’s  Oathediid 
preached  the  first  of  a  series  on  Socialism, 
called  forth  by  the  President’s  death.  In  the 
Lenox  Avenue  Ohurch,  the  Rev.  H.  0. 
Wright  treated  a  kindred  subject  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  late  President.  In  Lenox  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnroh  in  the  evening  was  held  a 
memorial  service,  with  a  sermon  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  on  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  religous  character,  and  addresses  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Harkven  and  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Slater. 
In  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the  Toung  Men’s 
Ohristian  Association  a  memorial  service  was 
held  with  addresses  by  Gen.  Wager  Swayne  and 
Prof.  N.  M.  Butler.  In  the  Ohnroh  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Beet,  opened  for  the  first  time  after  being 
closed  for  repairs,  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan  con¬ 
ducted  a  memorial  service,  and  in  his  sermon 
alluded  to  the  non-religions  teaching  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  cause  of  crime.  In  the 
Ohnroh  of  the  Sea  and  Land  the  Men’s  Olnb  at 


their  meeting  on  Sunday  passed  resolutions  of 
horror  of  the  assassination  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  McKinley. 

Fifty  three  Tears  On  Sunday  the  Ohnroh  of  the 
Of  Service  Transfiguration,  founded  by 

and  for  many  years  the  scene 
of  the  devoted  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H. 
Houghton,  celebrated  its  fifty- third  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  sermon  'was  preached  by  the  Bt. 
Rev.  George  Worthington,  Bishop  of  Nebraska, 
who  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  devoted 
service  and  noble  character  of  the  late  rector. 
The  resent  rector,  the  Rev.  George  O.  Hough¬ 
ton,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  the 
parish,  gave  to  the  ohnroh  as  a  memorial  em¬ 
blem,  a  banner  from  Munich,  Germany. 

The  Holy  The  memory  of  the  beloved  Dr. 
Communion  Muhlenberg  will  be  green  in  this 
city  as  long  as  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
stands  and  as  the  hymn  *  ’I  would  not  live  al- 
way”>btings  comfort  to  bereaved  hearts.  These 
appear  to  be  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  memorial  rather 
than  the  ohnroh  in  which  he  preached,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Ohnroh  of  the  Holy  Oom- 
mnnion  is*  a  more  impressive  witness  than 
either  that  his  spirit  still  blesses  this  city.  A 
little  ohnroh  on  a  busy  corner.  Twentieth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue,  in  the  midst  of  the  shopping 
and  ^boarding  house  district,  it  maintains  a 
(Ooneluded  on  pooe  80.) 
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REPORT  OF  CLOSING  WEEK 


was  present.  Very  naturally,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacobs  in  charge,  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  given  up  to  a  musical  program,  which 
they  know  so  well  how  to  arrange.  Mr.  Jacob’s 
address  was  full  of  power  and  effectiveness 
and  resulted  in  bringing  a  number  of  young 
men  to  a  new  hope  and  a  new  life. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Tent  was  filled  by 
young  people  attending  a  rally  of  the  Toung 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  President  Kerr  of  the 
Buffalo  Assembly  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
music  was,  of  course,  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacobs  and  the  address  of  the  evening  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Jacobs.  The  meeting  was  a 
typical  young  people’s  meeting,  full  of  life, 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  On  tne  four  follow¬ 
ing  evenings,  Mr.  Jacobs  spoke  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics :  On  Tuesday  evening.  The  Heroes 
of  Faith ;  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  Results 
of  Faith :  on  Thursday  evening,  The  Simpli¬ 
city  [of  Faith,  and  on  Friday  evening.  Seeking 
the  Lost. 

It  was  both  hoped  and  expected'  that  the 
young  people  would  rally  around  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

€  Jacobs  in  these  services  and  they  did  not  fail 


After  four  months  of  daily  services,  carried  *  to  do  so.  The  attendance,  in  view'  of  the 
on  almost  without  a  break  of  any  sort,  the  weather,  which  became  severely  cold,  was  ex¬ 
work  in  Tent  Evangelist  has  been  brought  to  a'^ceedingly  satisfacory.  The  meetings  were  all 
close.  The  Tent  no  longer  exists  except  as  it  |  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable  and  were 
may  live  in  the  infiuences  which  have  gone  j  not  withoat  tangible  results,  being  particularly 
forth  from  it  and  the  results  which  it  has  ao-^'  satisfactory  because  of  the  preseuce  of  so  mauy 
oomplished.  What  these  results  and  infiuences  '  young  men  and  women  who  were  just  starting 
have  been,  is  something  about  which  many  upon  the  active  work  of  life.  On  the  after- 
interesting  things  may  be  said.  Perhaps  we  i  noons  of  these  four  days  at  4  o’clock,  Mr  Jacobs 
shall  try  to  say  something  concerning  them  at  |  held  a  meeting  for  children,  speaking  to  them 
some  future  time.  We  desire  now  simply  to on  Tuesday  afternoon  upon  the  topic.  How  we 
report  the  events  of  the  closing  week  and  to '{Became  Sinners;  on  Wednesday  on  How  Christ 


round  out  the  series  of  weekly  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  since  the  first 
of  June. 

The  week  began  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Sep-' 
tember  22,  when  Mr.  F.  H.  Jacobs  of  New 
York  Oity,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jacobs,  had  charge' 
of  the  men’s  meeting  at  4  o’clock.  It  was  a' 


Took  our  Place;  on  Thursday  preaching,  A 
Magnet  Sermon,  and  on  Friday,  A  Oandle  Ser¬ 
mon.  The  attendance  of  children  upon  Tuesday 
afternoon  was  not  very  large,  but  the  number 
increased  constantly  and  rapidly  until  the  last 
meeting,  when  there  was  a  very  satisfactory 
attendance.  It  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Jacobs 


beautiful  day  and  a  very  large  audience  of  menj||has  a  message  for  children,  for  they  all  seemed 


to  be  exceedingly  interested  and  were  all  anx 
ions  to  bring  their  fyoung  friends  to  attend  the 
next  meeting.  Many  of  them  expressed  very 
great  regret  that  the  meetings  could  not  be 
continued  for  another  week. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  William  Phillips  Hall, 
who  had  agreed  to  be  present  on  September  29 
and  80  and  ^October  1,  wired  that  owing  to 
business  and  other  complications  it  would  be 
entirely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  engage¬ 
ment.  At  this  time,  the  weather  had  become 
so  cold,  and  the  prospect  of  weather  favorable 
or  even  possible  for  tent  meetings  had  become 
so  uncertain,  that  it  was  deemed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  unwise  to  attempt  to  fill  Mr. 
Hall’s  place  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  work  in  the  Tent  on  Friday  evening, 
at  which  time  the  program  as  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  would  be  finished.  When  on  Thursday 
evening  the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Tent  that  after  one  more  meeting  the  Tent 
would  be  closed  and  the  work  discontinued,  a 
great  many  people,  including  many  ministers, 
fiocked  about  the  platform  to  express  their 
great  regret  that  the  time  had  come  when  an 
end  must  be  made.  This  appreciation  by 
Buffalo  people,  particularly  by  the  clergy  of 
Buffalo,  has  been  a  gratifying  feature  of  the 
work  and  one  about  which  we  should  like  to 
speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  But  thus  on 
Friday  evening,  with  Mr.  Jacob’s  sermon  on 
Seeking  the  Lost,  the  services  were  ended  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  work  in 
Tent  Evangelist  had  come  to  an  end. 

We  all  regretted  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Hall 
could  not  be  with  ns,  for  we  had  planned  to 
have  him  me  t  all  of  our  Buffalo  clergy  and 
expected  to  give  him  rousing  audiences  with 
which  to  close  the  Tent,  but  the  weather  since 
has  been  cold  and  rainy  ^and  it  is  evident  that 
we  did  wisely  in  closing  on  Friday. 

Thus  we  end  our  series  of  we^iy  reports. 
May  God  grant  that  the  words  of  Ohristian 
love  and  hopefulness,  that  the  seeds  of  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Tent  and  have  been  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  may  not  be  without  fruit,  many 
fold,  in  the  redeeming  and  uplifting  of  the 
people. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  AND  EDUCATION 

It  reqoirec  no  prophet  to  fore-know  that  the 
■nbjeot  which  ooonpies  the  major  part  of  this 
paper  will  awaken  the  interest  of  all  onr  read¬ 
ers.  There  are  few  Eastern  homes  which  have 
not  sent  forth  a  son  or  daoRhter  to  “grow  np 
with**  the  West,  or  which  does  not  receive  let¬ 
ters  from  friends  who  onoe  lived  near  them  or 
worshiped  in  the  same  ohnroh.  And  the 
number  of  Eastern  ohnrohes  which  have  some 
representative  in  onr  great  Home  Mission  field 
is,  happily,  increasing  every  year.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  from  time  to  time  to  give  a 
picture  of  some  large  portion  of  the  field  as 
it  centres  round  some  educational  institution 
connected  with  onr  Board ;  for  all  who  are  in 
any  sense  in  touch  with  the  West  are  well 
aware  that  the  critical  question  of  that  im¬ 
mense  section  of  onr  country,  and  ultimately 
therefore,  of  onr  whole  country,  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  people  who  are  growing  np 
there. 

We  shall  not  here  forestall  the  interest  of  the 
pages  which  follow  by  giving  even  a  glimpse 
into  their  contents.  It  is  enough  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  onr  debt  to  President  French  of  Huron 
College,  to  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  and 
to  the  other  public  spirited  men  and  women 
who  have  written,  for  the  large,  all  round  and 
intelligent  picture  which  they  have  furnished 
of  one  of  the  new  states  of  the  Northwest,  its 
history,  resources  and  present  condition,  finan¬ 
cial,  religions  and  educational.  As  these  in¬ 
teresting  papers  are  passed  successively  in  re¬ 
view,  we  are  convinced  that  the  interest  of 
onr  readers  in  that  enterprising  state  will 
deepen  and  quicken,  so  that  when  they  come  to 
the  story  of  Huron  College,  its  achievements, 
its  ideals  and  its  needs,  they  will  surely  feel 
moved  to  make  that  contribution  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  which  Dr. 
French  so  quietly  but  cogently  pleads.  Huron, 
as  he  clearly  shows  and  'as  the  map  makes 
plain.  Is  an  important  strategic  point.  Not  for 
onr  ohnroh  only,  but  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Northwest  the  value  of  a  well  equipped  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  critical.  Let  Huron  have 
its  new  buildings  and  its  half  million  endow¬ 
ment,  and  future  years  will  well  repay  the  ob¬ 
ligation. 

THE  RANSOM  OF  A  MISSIONARY 

New  occasions  breed  new  duties  and  raise 
new  problems.  Among  the  latter,  the  most 
imminent  and  most  perplexing  on.  this  day  of 
writing  is  that  of. the  ransom  of  Miss'Ellen.M. 
Stone,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board'  in 
Turkey,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was  kidnapped 
by  brigands  and  carried,  it  is  believed,  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Bulgaria.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Board,  aided  by  the 
United  States  Government,  to  effect  Miss 
Stone*s  release,  but  thus  far  without  result, 
and  last  week  came  the  tidings,  authentic  so 
far  as  their  source  is  concerned,  that  unless  by 
Octobers  the  enormous  sum  of  1110,000  were 
paid  as  ransom.  Miss  Stone  would  be  put  to 
death. 

The  atrocity  of  such  a  proposition  would 
seem  to  be  equaled  only  by  its  absurdity.  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  in  this  year  of 
grace  we  have  returned  to  the  conditions  of 
the  middle  ages.  Were  it  not  that  an  inde¬ 
scribably  precious  life  is  implicated,  and  were 
it  not  for  other  recent  incidents  nearer  home, 
such  a  proposition  would  be  looked  upon  as— 
to  use  the  only  term  that  seems  available— a 
huge  bluff;  that  the  brigands  ^had  resorted  to 


these  desperate  means  to  profit  by  their  cap¬ 
tive  before  her  inevitable  rescue  by  the  Turkish 
government.  But  apart  from  the  inefficiency 
of  that  government,  we  have  to  consider  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  is  not  likely  to  look  with 
wholly  unfavorable  eye  upon  a  step  which 
might  result  in  a  restricting  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity  in  his  domain,  and  we  have  also  to  refiect 
that  it  is  sadly  true  that  kidnapping  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  new  crimes,  or  the  revivals  of 
old  crimes,  inherent  in  onr  present  civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  feudal  ages,  though  with 
more  ingenious  methods,  it  appears  to  be  one 
way  of  forcing  the  prosperous  to  share  their 
wealth  with  other  members  of  the  community. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  a  few  months  to 
the  kidnapping  of  a  youth  in  Ottawa,  and  re¬ 
call  to  mind  that  though  the  criminal  was  un¬ 
questionably  discovered  he  was  set  free  on  a 
technicality,  in  very  obvious  deference  to  a 
public  sentiment  that  it  was  only  just  to  bleed 
the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  no  matter  whom ; 
we  have  only  to  look  to  Philadelphia,  where 
this  very  week  a  woman  was  kidnapped  for  the 
sake  of  ransom,  to  recognize  that  this,  if  not 
one  of  the  "faults  of  the  qualities**  of  present 
conditions,  is  at  least  one  of  the  crimes  which 
existing  conditions  seem  to  make  worth  while. 

An  incomparably  difficult  moral  problem  is 
therefore  raised  by  the  capture  of  this  devoted 
and  widely  beloved  missionary.  Miss  Stone, 
Shall  the  ransom  be  paid  and  a  premium  thus 
be  set  upon  the  future  activity  of  brigands,  not 
in  Turkey  only,  but  in  Ohina,  India,  and  in 
fact  all  mission  fields?  Or  shall  this  precious 
life  be  forfeited  in  the  interest  not  only  of  a 
principle,  bat  of  a  wise  future  policy?  The 
alternative  is  difficult  indeed,  and  in  fact,  for 
the  moment  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  Although  the  American  Board  is  not 
active  in  the  matter  of  raising  the  ransom  re¬ 
quired— its  reason  being,  however,  not  the 
principle  involved  but  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
funds  available— the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  Rev.  0  O.  Oreegan,  on  his  own  initiative 
is  leaving  no  means  untried  to  raise  the  amount 
needed,  and  his  efforts  are  meeting  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse.  A  number  of  ohnrohes  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn  and  other  cities  took  np  contributions 
on  Sunday  last,  and  private  individuals  are 
making  generous  contributions.  As  these 
words  are  written  come  the  tidings  that  Miss 
Stone  *s  day  of  grace  has  been  extended,  the 
brigands  apparently  being  perfectly  well  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  taking  place  here,  'and  de¬ 
ciding  that  for  the  moment  their  oaptive*s  life 
is  more  valuable  than  her  death. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  of  sober  judg¬ 
ment  who  point  out  that  to  pay  this  ransom  is 
in  fact  to  compound  a  felony,  and  is  therefore 
legally  wrong  as  well  as  socially  inexpedient. 
But  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  reason  while 
the  present  hideous  possibilities  are  imminent. 
One  eminent  public  man,  always  notable  for 
sound  judgment,  when  sending  a  contribution, 
is  reported  to  have  acknowledged  that  the 
claim  is  preposterous,  and  to  meet  it  is  to  put  a 
premium  on  acts  of  violence  of  this  nature,  but 
the  thought  of  one  of  his  own  daughters  in 
Miss  Stone’s  place  impelled  him  to  contribute 
toward  the  ransom,  nevertheless. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticise  utterances  and 
acts  such  as  these,  though  it  is  equally  impos¬ 
sible  to  still  a  grave  apprehension  that  the 
payment  of  this  ransom  will  invite  greater 
evils.  One  good  will  doubtless  result  from 
this  evil.  Young  women  missionaries  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  travel  alone  in  unfre¬ 
quented  parts  of  foreign  oonntries. 


Elditorial  Notes 


At  this  season  of  returning  from  vacation 
and  taking  up  again  the  duties  of  life,  it  may 
well  be  the  case  that  some  minister  or  other 
person  with  many  duties  needs  a  secretary. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  such  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  2,  of  a  young  woman 
whom  we  know  to  be  admirably  equipped  for 
usefulness  in  that  capacity. 

The  space  required  by  our  special  subject 
precludes  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  the 
General  Oonvention  of  the  Protestant  Episoo- 
pal  Ohnroh  now  in  session  in  San  Francisco. 

Bishop  Potter  preached  last  Sunday,  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  assembling  to  hear  him  discuss 
the  attitude  of  the  Ohnroh  to  the  problems  of 
modern  life.  The  most  prominent  questions 
before  the  Oonvention  are  the  use  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  readings  in  the  Bible  at  the  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices,  divorce  and  remarriage,  and  incidentally 
the  deceased  wife’s  sister  question— a  question 
the  existence  of  which  proves  the  importance 
of  the  historic  study  of  Scripture. 

An  event  of  great  importance  took  place  in 
Yonkers  last  week.  Dr  Pentecost,  the  pastor 
6f  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  summer  with  his  old 
parish  Marylebone,  London,  offered  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  asked  his  people  to  unite  with  him 
in  asking  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  tie  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  he  may  enter  upon  a  special 
organizing  and  evangelizing  work  for  onr  For¬ 
eign  Board,  in  the  Philippines,  Japan  and 
India.  With  rare  apprehension  of  the  high 
motives  actuating  Dr.  Pentecost,  and  assurance 
that  he  has  received  a  call  of  God  to  go  forth 
to  this  work,  the  Church  accepted  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  limitations  of  onr  space  this  week 
forbid  us  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  which 
is  of  far  reaching  importance.  We  shall  give 
fuller  details  next  week. 


The  Presbyterian  Union  of  this  city  has 
issued  a  capital  program  for  the  season  of  1901- 
02.  The  first  meeting  is  arranged  for  October 
28,  when  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  Holy  Land,  with  pic¬ 
tures  obtained  by  him  in  Palestine  last  spring. 
At  this  meeting  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  deaths  of  Drs.  Maltbie  D.  Bab¬ 
cock  and  George  T.  Pnrves. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  December  2, 
when  Dr  Minton,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  will  speak.  The  May  meeting  is  to 
be  a  reception  to  the  General  Assembly  during 
its  sessions  in  New  York.  A  Ladies*  night  will 
be  held.  The  meetings  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  May 
reception.  _ 

In  reviewing  President  McKinley’s  life  and 
death,  will  not  the  question  arise  in  some 
minds.  How  did  he  maintain  such  a  full  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  experience  as  was  unconsciously 
shown  in  bis  last  hours,  during  so  long  and 
so  strenuous  a  political  experience?  Does  not 
the  political  life  develop  so  much  scheming, 
cunning  and  selfishness  among  men,  that  one 
loses  faith  first  in  men  and  then  in  an  overrul¬ 
ing  God,  and  comes  to  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  force  in  human  affairs  is  "Look  out  for 
Number  One  I**  Yet  in  McKinley’s  case  it  was 
not  so.  Would  that  we  might  learn  how  he 
maintained  unbroken  faith  in  God  and  man, 
where  so  many  have  lost  both  I 

The  Rev.  Llewellyn  8.  Fulmer,  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Balti¬ 
more,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  from 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Fulmer  succeeds  the  late  Rev. 
William  F.  Jnnkin  D.D.,  L.LD.,  who  was 
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pKBtor  of  the  First  Ohnroh  for  thirteen  years. 
Mr.  Fnlmer  is  a.  graduate  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Princeton  Theologloal 
Seminary.  He  is  thirty-five  years  of  ape  and 
has  held  his  present  pastorate  for  nearly  seven 
years. 

The  Rev.  Percy  H.  Gordon  was  installed  at 
Freedom  and  Oonoord,  Pa.  churches,  Septem¬ 
ber  26. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley  has  de¬ 
clined  the  call  to  the  First  Ohnrch  of  Boone, 
la.  (a  strong  chnrch  with  three  flourishing 
missions),  that  he  may  oontinne  to  “do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.’’  He  has  just  closed  a 
saccessfnl  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  and  is  now 
directing  the  United  Evangelistic  efi'ort  of  the 
churches  of  Caldwell,  Kan.  From  there  he 
goes  to  Storm  Lake,  la. ;  Qreensbnrg,  Ind., 
and  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


CONSCIENCE  AS  A  COMPASS 

Rev.  Tbeodore  L.  Cnyler  D.D. 

Wanted — more  consciences  I  This  annonnoe- 
ment  might  well  be  posted  np,  not  only  in 
connting  rooms  and  cancnsses  and  legislative 
halls,  bat  in  home-circles  and  in  the  ohnroh  of 
God.  We  are  apt  to  make  too  mncb  of  emotion 
in  religion  and  too  little  of  condnot.  “How 
do  yon  feel?”  is  not  as  important  a  text-qnes- 
tion  in  an  inquiry-room  or  a  prayer-meeting, 
or  even  in  the  self-scrntiny  of  the  closet,  as 
the  question,  “How  do  you  behave?”  The 
Master  himelf  said,  “By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them.” 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  lacks  in  too  many 
professed  Christians  is  the  lack  of  a  sensitive  and 
healthy  conscience.  “Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  rightnets!”  We  talk 
of  this  brother  or  of  that  one  as  “weak;”  but 
in  ethics,  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wicked.  It  is 
just  those  weak  professors  who  do  the  mischief, 
and  bring  shame  on  the  name  of  Christianity. 
Religions  feelings  may  burn  up  brightly  in  a 
prayer-meeting,  but  be  blown  out  like  a  candle 
as  soon  as  a  strong  wind  of  temptation  strikes 
them  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  said 
of  a  certain  very  useful  Christian,  “He  was 
not  only  pious,  he  was  good.  ’  ’  A  very  true 
distinction  was  that,  and  by  a  very  profound 
and  lovable  man  of  God.  It  described  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  held  through  both  the  Sabbath  and  the 
six  days  of  the  working  week,  which  both 
feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness. 

A  conscience  is  to  its  owner  what  a  compass 
is  to  an  ocean  steamer.  The  moral  compasses 
of  some  people  are  too  often  deflected  by  the 
presence  of  disturbing  elements  in  the  heart, 
that  they  “steer  wild”  and  often  run  on  the 
rocks.  A  conscience  that  does  not  point 
faquarely  and  steadily  towards  the  pole-star  of 
God’s  truth  is  a  dangerous  one  to  steer  the  life 
by.  Bible  study  is  necessary  to  keep  our  oon- 
soiences  well  adjusted.  A  careful  man  sets 
his  watch  by  the  sun,  a  careful  Christian  will 
be  constantly  setting  bis  conscience  by  God’s 
Word;  then  he  can  go  by  it  without  hesitation. 

Paul  makes  much  of  having  “a  good  con¬ 
science.”  The  characteristics  of  a  good  non- 
science  are  a  quick  disoernment  of  sin  even 
when  it  wears  a  white  raiment,  and  a  lend 
voice  to  warn  its  possessor  when  sin  is  getting 
too  near.  The  ofiSoe  of  conscience  is  to  detect 
sin,  and  to  sound  the  alarm-bell.  Then  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  the  will  to  seize  the  helm, 
and  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  or  the  shoals. 

What  a  finely-adjusted  oonsoienoe  Joseph 
bad)  He  recognized  God  as  present  in  that 
chamber  of  temptation,  and  his  first  thought 
is,  “How  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  Godf”  Of  little  value,  ^however, 
would  be  the  best  instructed  conscience  if  it  is 
not  obeyed.  It  was  Joseph’s  decisive  act  of 
obedience  to  conscience  which,  in  the  end, 
seated  hioi  on  the  Prime  Minister’a  throne  in 


Egypt.  It  was  King  Saul’s  throttling  of  his 
own  moral  sense  that  made  him  the  gloomy 
wretch  that  be  was.  Paul  and  Silas  made  the 
old  Bastile  of  Philippi  ring  with  joyful  hymus 
at  midnight,  because  their  consciences  were  in 
sweet  harmony  with  tke  Master  whom  they 
served. 

If  the  secret  could  be  known,  the  reason  why 
some  professed  Ohristians  have  such  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  and  walk  so  little  in  the  sunshine 
of  Ohrist’s  countenance,  is  that  they  are  at  war 
with  their  own  consciences.  They  slip  into 
this  sin  or  into  that  one  with  the  excuse,  “It 
is  no  great  sin,  ”  or  else,  “This  is  the  last 
time  ”  Bat  it  is  not  tbe  last.  Every  wrench 
given  to  the  moral  sense  makes  it  the  weaker, 
and  its  possessor  the  wretcheder.  Snen  Chris¬ 
tians  take  small  comfort  in  their  religious  du¬ 
ties,  and  when  they  come  to  the  communion¬ 
table  it  is  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  they 
are  eating  and  drinking  condemnation  of  their 
own  daily  lives. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  good  cou- 
soienoe — who' times  it  and  tones  it  by  the  teach, 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ  I  He  is  always  in  the 
mood  for  a  prayer  or  a  song  of  praise— always 
equipped  for  duty,  and  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  is  a  living  witness 
for  the  Master ;  his  whole  life,  instead  of  being 
a  jangling  jumble  of  inconsistences,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  harmony  both  with  the  inner  voice  of  a 
pure  oonsoienoe  and  with  the  heavenly  voice  of 
his  beloved  Saviour  and  King. 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  GRAY 

Charles  t.  Thompson  D.D. 

A  great  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  A  great 
Editor  has  laid  down  his  pen.  And  the  world 
is  poorer.  And  yet  we  remember  the  setting 
of  a  great  life,  though  like  the  setting  of  the 
sun  it  fills  this  world  with  shadows,  kindles 
the  lights  above. 

These  words  are  the  tribute  of  a  long  friend¬ 
ship.  It  were  difficult  in  the  shock  that  comes 
with  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Gray’s  death  to 
write  words  that  should  try  to  estimate  his  en¬ 
dowments  or  bis  service  to  the  Church.  Tbe 
first  and  for  the  time  tbe  overshadowing 
thought  of  a  great  company  of  friends  is  that 
a  great  friendship  has  passed  from  earthly  ex¬ 
pression. 

It  is  full  thirty  years  ago  since  first  our 
pathways  touched.  Drs.  O.  A.  Hills,  A.  A.  E. 
Taylor  and  I  were  embarking  on  the  doubtful 
enterprise  of  starting  a  religions  and  literary 
magazine  in  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Gray  consented 
to  be  publisher  and  try  to  guide  us,  untrained 
sailors,  on  our  precarious  voyage.  One  day 
our  publisher  handed  me  a  story.  It  was 
anonymous,  but  when  he  was  charged  with  the 
authorship  he  confessed.  It  was  written  in  the 
mingled  vein  of  pathos  and  hnmdr  which  has 
since  become  so  familiar.  It  marked  an  event 
in  the  young  magazine,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  others  from  the  same  trenchant  and  delight¬ 
ful  pen.  It  was  not,  however,  his  beginning 
in  literature.  The  Editor  of  a  country  news¬ 
paper,  he  had  found  time  to  write  papers  and 
sketches  of  more  than  passing  value  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  a  brief  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
I  recall  as  fne  of  the  most  appreciative  mono¬ 
grams  on  that  great  man.  Indeed  he  was  fitted 
to  write  about  Lincoln.  They  were  not  wholly 
unlike.  Tbe  same  seriousness,  the  same  hu¬ 
mor,  the  same  keen  knowledge  of  men,  the 
same  love  of  humanity. 

After  the  Chicago  fire.  Dr.  Gray  was  called 
to  dig  The  Interior  out  of  the  ruins  and  start 
it  on  its  great  career.  He  was  first  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  needed  at  that  critical  time  just 
such  a  hand  as  his.  His  sound  judgment,  his 
oareful  attention  to  details,  his  economy  and 
his  progressive  spirit  soon  put  the  paper  well 
on  the  way  toward  prosperity.  It  was,  how- 


ver,  impossible  for  him  to  be  only  a  publisher. 
Paragraphs  from  his  pencil  sooo  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  owners  of  the  paper,  and  when 
about  this  time  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  be¬ 
came  proprietor.  Dr.  Gray  became  Managing 
Editor.  From  that  day  to  this  the  course  of 
The  Interior  has  been  upward.  A  man  of  such 
marked  and  original  personality  could  not 
fail  to  impress  himself  powerfully  upon  his 
paper,  and  The  Interior  soon  became  known  as 
a  unique  force  in  religious  journalism. 

About  1874,  Professor  Patton  became  Editor, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  I  became  associated 
with  him.  Dr.  Gray  remaining  as  Managing 
Editor.  Those  were  exciting  times  in  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  way,  and  there  were  of  course 
differences  of  opinion  among  those  in  charge 
of  the  paper.  But  nothing  marred  essential 
harmony.  And  Dr.  Gray  was  tbe  directing 
spirit  in  bringing  the  paper  to  represent  a 
united  Presbyterianism  in  the  Northwest. 
Positive  in  his  opinions,  aggressive  often  in 
pushing  them,  he  was  tbe  soul  of  frankness 
and  fairness  in  all  controversy,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  the  rejoinder  twice  as  much 
space  as  had  been  used  by  that  which  called  it 
out. 

When  tbe  news  of  his  death  came  to  ns,  a 
distinguished  minister  of  our  Church  said : 
“Years  ago.  Dr.  Gray  attacked  me  severely  in 
The  Interior  and  then  wrote,  ‘You  may  have 
four  columns  for  reply,  and  not  a  word  from 
me  afterward.  ’  ”  That  was  ebaraoteristio  of 
the  man.  He  was  a  chivalric  foe  in  debate. 
He  knew  bow  to  use  his  lance,  and  be  pushed 
it  with  terrific  vigor.  But  that  was  all. 
There  were  no  back  thrusts.  He  bad  no  Par¬ 
thian  arrows  in  his  quiver. 

In  the  later  seventies  he  became  part  owner 
of  the  paper  and  sole  Editor  and  so  remained 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  During  these  years 
the  paper  has  won  and  held  a  place  of  its  own. 
The  paragraphs  from  his  pencil  gave  it  a  repu¬ 
tation  second  to  no  other.  It  was  in  these  that 
bis  brilliancy  shone  the  most.  Was  it  a  re¬ 
joinder?  What  others  would  put  into  a  col¬ 
umn,  be  would  put  into  the  spear  point  of  a 
few  words.  Was  it  an  editorial  on  religions 
life?  He  would  pack  it  into  a  few  lines  that 
would  shine  like  the  facets  of  a  diamond. 
Was  it  an  appeal  to  tbe  Church,  for  some  good 
cause?  He  would  put  it  into  the  bugle  call  of 
a  sentence. 

Dr.  Gray  was  a  poet.  Many  of  his  verses  are 
worthy  of  immortality.  His  prose  sparkled 
with  poetic  light  and  throbbed  with  poetic 
feeling.  Who  that  has  read  hi]  Camp  Fire 
Musings  but  recalls  that  joyous  love  of  nature 
which  was  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  ? 
When  the  cares  of  the  office  were  flung  aside, 
and  with  his  family  around  him,  he  bared  bis 
head  to  the  breath  of  the  pines  on  Island  Lake, 
then  he  was  poet  and  boy  in  one.  To  see  him 
there  drifting  on  the  lake,  plunging  through 
the  forest,  or  silent  or  loquacious  under  the 
stars  was  to  know  him  at  his  best.  There  his 
best  nature  opened  like  a  flower,  and  tbe  heart 
of  the  man  was  revealed. 

He  was  not  a  theologian.  As  the  years  went 
on,  he  cared  less  for  formal  statements,  but  he 
cared  more  and  more  for  the  great  Gospel  ver¬ 
ities.  He  often  said  Jesns  Christ  was  more  to 
him  year  by  year.  In  him  he  trusted,  him  he 
loved,  to  see  his  Gospel  advance  was  the  joy  of 
his  heart.  And  in  the  faith  of  him  and  the 
hope  of  his  resurrection  he  fell  asleep. 

A  goodly  company  will  turn  with  deepest 
sorrow  from  his  new  grave.  The  young  men 
he  helped,  tbe  poor  he  befriended,  the  wide 
circle  of  readers  he  influenced,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  more  sacred  fellowship  of  friends  will 
think  better  of  this  world  and  look  forward 
more  trustfully  because  they  knew  and  loved^ 
William  G.  Gray. 
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1  began  to  encrcach  upon  the  Omahas,  and  drove 
them  south  of  the  Missouri  into  northern  Nebras- 
ka.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  (1750)  the  Og- 
lalla  Sioux  were  contesting  with  the  Rees  for  the 

-  possession  of  the  Missouri  river  lands,  and  soon 

in  the  entire  record  of  drove  the  latter  tribe  up*  river  until  their  lower 
the  migrations  of  mankind.  Thus  favored,  our  villages  was  near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  and 
young  State  began  its  career  with  a  population  the  Oglallas  Jand  Teton  Sioux  became  firmly  es- 
composed  of  the  best  people,  settled  in  the  best  tablished  upon  the  Missouri  and  west  of  that 
country  on  the  continent.  stream. 

While  the  empire  builders  were  securing  the  From  the  date  Jof  the  founding  of  St.  Louis 
blessings  of  material  well  being  they  did  not  (1764),  the  fur  trade  upon  the  upper  Missouri  be - 
neglect  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  the  came  important,  and  the  Dakota  country  was 
commonwealth.  To-day  the  State  has  four  nor-  yearly  visited  by  French  traders  and  trappers, 
mal  schools,  an  agricultural  college,  a  school  of  In  17'96  M.  Trudeau,  of  St.  Louis,  built  a  post  at 
mines,  and  a  State  university.  The  State  also  or  near  Greenwood,  Charles  Mix  County,  which 
has  schools  and  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and  was  probably  the  first  substantial  house  erected 
criminal  classes.  For  the  education  of  80,000  in  South  Dakota.  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  it  in 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  the  State  has  3,500  1804,  and  the  building  was  burned  in  1813. 
separate  schools  and  4,50(‘  teachers.  In  addition  South  Dakota  is  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
to  these  educational,  charitable,  benevolent  and  purchase  of  1803,  and  was  explored  for  the  gov- 
reformatory  institutions,  conducted  by  the  State,  emment  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  (1804-3) 
the  people  are  maintaining  a  large  number  of  im-  while  upon  their  celebrated  trip  across  the  Rocky 
portant  schools  for  higher  education,  besides  Mountains  to  the  Oregon  country.  They  found 
noteworthy  charities  and  benevdlences  under  the  three'habitations  of  white  men  in  South  Dakota 
management  of  the  various  religious  denomina-  — the  Trudeau  post,  above  mentioned,  the  Loisee 
tions.  In  no  State  have  the  people  given  greater  post,  on  Cedar  Island,  near  the  Great  Bend,  and 
heed  to  the  counsel  to  the  American  people  the  postjof  John  Valle,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
uttered  more  than  a  century  ago:  “Promote  Cheyenne. 

them,”  said  Washington,  “promote  as  an  object  of  From  this  time  there  was  great  activity  in  the 

primary  importance  institutions  for  the  general  fur  trade,  led  by  the  French  of  St.  Louis  ard 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  Emanuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard.  In  1810  the  Hunt 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public  party,  en  route  to  Astoria  on  the  Columbia,  pass- 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  ed  up  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  river, 
be  enlightened.”  Upon  this  -solid  foundation  South  Dakota,  and  thence  west  by  the  way  of 
the  future  of  the  State  will  forever  remain  se-  the  Black  Hills,  and  were  the  first  white  men,  so 
cure.  far  as  the  record  divulges,  to  visit  the  western 

We  are  just  beginning  a  new  epoch  of  railroad  part  of  South  Dakota.  In  1817,  Joseph  La  Fram- 
building  [and  industrial  development.  Slumber-  boise,  a  mixed  blood,  French-Ottawa,  of  the  cele- 
ing|  natural  .resources'^arelwaitingl  for,the’touch  brated  family  of  tnaders  from  Macinac,  built  a 
of  human  energy.  The  annual  output  of  gold  is  post’atfthe'mouth  of  Tetonfriver,  where  the  vil- 
more  [thanff 12. 000,000;  the  [production  of  grain,  lage  of  Fort  Pierre  now  is,  and  that  settlement 
stock  [and  dairy  ’products  $125,000,000.  South  has  been  continuous.  Two  years  later  the  Amer- 
Dakota  leads  intbe|per  capita  production  of  ican  Fur  Company  built  Fort  Tecumseh  upon  the 
wealth,  and  every  line'of  industry  is  in  its  in-  site  of  the  State  capital,  and  occupied  it  until 
fancy — undeveloped.  It  is  now  conceded  that  1831. 

the  present  generation  will  see  South  Dakota  In  1823,  the  Ree  Indians  residing  at  the  conflu- 
rank  with  the  great  States  of  Wisconsin,  ence  of  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers  treacher- 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  ously  attacked  Gen.  Ashley,  a  licensed  trader, 
in  superb  citizenship.  who  at  their  request  was  dealing  with  them,  and 

_ killed  and  wounded  23  of  his  men.  Gen.  Ashley 
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Doane  Robinson  Bluffs,  for  assistance,  and  with  220  men  that  in- 

There  are  traditions  that  Spanish  adventurers  trepid  officer  set  out  to  punish  the  hostile  tribe, 
penetrated  the  territory  embraced  within  the  It  was  a  most  daring  and  hazardous  undertaking. 
State  of  South  Dakota  early  in  the  sixteenth  His  mission  led  him  a  distance  of  700  miles  into  a 
centurj',  but  nothing  wilderness,  peopled  with  savages,  to  destroy  an 
confirmatory  has  yet  enemy  of  five  times  his  numbers ;  but  he  succeed- 
»  "  *  ■  j  been  develojwd.  Many  ed  in  absolutely  humbling  tbe  Rees,  and  without 

Jm  !■  ^j|  historians  of  reputa-  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  glorious  history  of 

- '’it'  believe  that  Ra-  American  arms  presents  no  record  of  a  more 

jjPB- ■  '  disson  and  Groseil-  courageous  and  successful  campaign — a  campaign 
liers,  the  Canadian  certainly  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  much-ex- 
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A  GLANCE  AT  ITS  PAST,  PRESENT  AND'  and  richest  achievement 
FUTURE 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Herrled,  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
In  1861  the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress.  It  not  only  comprised  the  two 
Dakotas,  but  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

The  census  of  that  year  showed  a  population  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
white  people.  This  vast  region  a  quai'ter  of  a 
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topographical  surrey  and  reliable  map  of  the  The  treaty  was  made  with  the  Yankton  Sioux  work  out  its  own  destiny.  Naturally  the  adven* 
section.  in  1858,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  greater  portion  turers  who  had  done  so  much  to  falsely  charac- 

Dr.  Stephen  R  Riggs,  accompanied  by  Alex-  of  South  Dakota'east  of  the  Missouri  was  thrown  terize  South  Dakota  fled  at  the  first  adverse  wind 

ander  Huggins,  drove  from  the  missionary  set-  open  to  settlement  on  July  10,  1859,  and  a  con-  to  find  some  other  community  upon  which  to 
tlement  on  the  Minnesota  River  to  Fort  Pierre,  in  siderable  white  population  at  once  entered  upon  prey,  leaving  the  honest  and  industrious  home- 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  while  there  conducted  the  lands  in  the  Missouri  valley  between  Fort  steaders  to  overcome  the  serious  obstacles  by 
several  religious  services,  probably  the  first  of  Randall  and  the  Sioux  river.  Congress  created  which  they  were  environed.  And  never  prob- 
any  character  held  within  the  State.  Dr.  Riggs  the  territory  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  President  ably  did  any  people  more  ably  and  moresuccess- 
was  a  missionary  of  the  Congregationalist  faith.  Lincoln  soon  after  appointed  his  old  neighbor,  fully  face  and  overcome  diflSculties  apparently 
Soon  afterward  Father  DeSmet  and  the  Hoecken  Dr.  William  Jayne,  of  Springfield,  governor  and  insurmountable. 

Brothers,  Jesuits,  came  to  labor  at  intervals  with  sent  him  out  to  organize  a  government  in  the  Beginning  in  1890  with  credit  utterly  ruined, 
the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri.  Monseignor  Augus-  wilds  'of  Dakota.  This  territorial  government  so  that  Dakota  was  a  hissing  and  a  by  word  in 
tine  Ravoux,  a  devout  Catholic,  who  still  resides  was  continued  until  1889,  when  South  Dakota  every  financial  center,  with  many  of  her  people 

at  St.  Paul,  visited  Fort  Vermillion  in  1845  and  became  a  State  of  the  Union.  quite  destitute,  with  the  productive  capacity  of 

Fort  Pierre  in  1847,  and  held  services  and  baptised  The  missionary  and  school  teacher  came  with  the  State  seriously  questioned,  so  that  no  immi- 
children  at  both  posts.  the  first  settlers.  The  Norwegians  at  Meckling  grant  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  upon  her  lands, 

During  the  period  extending  from  1840  to  1860  held]  services  from  the  very  first  Sabbath.  Dr.  these  indefatigable  homesteaders  have  brought 
the  formation  of  the  bad  lands  of  the  White  0.  D.  Martin,  familiarly  known  to  all  of  the  first  up  South  Dakota’s  credit  until  no  securities  have 
River  attracted  much  attention  from  the  geolo-  settlers  as  “Father  Martin  ,"  came  as  a  Presby*  readier  sale  than  those  emanating  from  this 
gists,  and  the  region  was  carefully  explored  by  terian  missionary  in  January  1860,  and  preached  State,  while  their  industry  has  been  rewarded  by 
many  scientific  men,  among  them  Audubon,  the  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  to  a  white  congre-  increasing  yields,  until  during  the  four  seasons 
ornithologist,  Edward  Harris,  Dr.  John  Evans  gation  in  Dakota  territory,  to  a  large  oongrega-  last  past  the  per  capita  production  of  new  wealth 
and  Drs.  F.  V.  Hayden  and  F.  B.  Meek,  and  tlon  at  Yankton.  Very  soon  thereafter,  he  or-  has  been  materially  greater  in  South  Dakota  than 
their  observations  were  recorded  in  several  valu-  ganized  a  church  and  built  the  first  house  of  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 
able  volumes.  worship  erected  in  Dakota,  at  Vermillion.  This  Intelligence,  education  and  morality  have  kept 

In  1851  the  steamboat  St.  Ange  from  St.  Louis  church  was  ready  and  dedicated  in  August  1895.  pace  with  material  production,  and  the  bluster 
arrived  at  Fort  Pierre  with  cholera  on  board,  and  It  was  not  an  imposing  structure  but  it  answered  and  misrepresentation  of  the  old  days  of  the 
an  epidemic  of  that  dread  disease  followed  dur-  the  purpose  and  the  little  fiock  was  very  proud  boom  have  given  way  to  a  genuine  pride  in  the 
ing  which  250  traders  and  trappers  and  several  of  it.  Father  Martin  secured  from  Cincinnati  a  commonwealth  and  its  accomplishments, 
hundred  Indians  died.  bell  for  this  church,  which  was  brought  by  - 


By  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians  made  at  steamer  to  Omaha  and  thence  hauled  to  Vermil- 
Traverse  de  Sioux  (St.  Peter)  Minnesota,  West-  lion  by  James  Henry;  but  unfortunately  it  was 
em  Minnesota  and  that  portion  of  South  Dakota  broken  before  it  was  mounted. 
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east  of  the  Sioux  River  were  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  influx  of 
homesteaders  the  Covemment  in  1855  sent  1,200 
soldiers  under  Gen.  W.  S.  Harvey  to  the  Missouri 
River  to  protect  the  frontier.  They  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  established  at  Forts  Pierre  and  Lookout, 
but  by  1857  a  permanent  post  was  built  at  Fort 
Randall  and  the  military  established  there.  While 
awaiting  the  construction  of  Fort'Randall,  Lieut. 
O.  K.  Warren  made  an  expedition  into  the  Black 
Hills  and  made  a  map  and]  obtained  much  valu¬ 
able  information  relating  to  that  hitherto  little 
known  section. 

In  March,  1857,  occurred  the  massacre  of  white 
settlers  at  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  Four  women  were 
captured  and  carried  into  the  wilds  of  South 
Dakota.  One,  Mrs.  Thacher,  was  killed  by  her 
captors  at  the  Sioux  River,  near  Flandreau,  an¬ 
other,  Mrs.  Marble,  was  rescued  by  friendly  In¬ 
dians  at  Madison.  Mrs.  Noble  was  killed,  her 
brains  beaten  out  by  a  savage  brute  at  a  point 
near  Redfield.  and  the  fourth.  Miss  Abbia  Gard¬ 
ner,  was  rescued  by  friendly  Indians  sent  out  by 
Judge  Flandreau,  the  agent,  and  Drs.  Riggs  and 
Williamson  from  the  Minnesota,  at  a  point  near 
Ashton. 

In  May,  1857,  two  parties  of  immigrants — really 
town  site  boomers — one  from  St.  Paul,  Minn. , 
and  the  other  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  arrived  at 
Sioux  Falls  and  claimed  town  sites  and  made 
settlements  there  and  at  Flandreau  and  Medary. 
At  Sioux  Falls  they  established  a  newspaper  and 
the  settlement  was  quite  prosperous,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  settlers  at  Medary  were 
driven  away  by  the  Yankton  Indians,  who  de¬ 
stroyed  all  of  their  property,  hut  owing  to  timely 
warning  sent  them  by  that  sturdy  old  Presby- 


A  school  was  provided  at  Fort  Randall  in  the 
winter  of  1858-9,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Caulkins  taught  a  school  at  Vermillion  in  the 
winter  of  1859-’60.  The  first  building  erected  ex¬ 
pressly  for  school  purposes'was  built  at  the  village 
of  Bon  Homme  in  the  spring  of  1860  and  Miss 
Emma  Bradley  taught  ten  scholors  therein.  Like 
Father  Martin's  church,  this  building  was  more 
prized  for  the  utility  than  for  architectural 
effect. 

The  great  Indian  uprising  which  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  on  the  Minnesota  river  on  August  18, 1862, 
with  the  protracted  war  which  followed  it,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  feeble  settlements  in  Dakota. 
Sioux  Falls  was  abandoned  but  the  settlers  of  the 
•  Missouri  valley  stood  their  ground  and  organized 
for  defence.  Baricades  were  erected  at  Yankton 
and  Vermillion  into  which  the  settlers  were 
crowded  and  protected  until  the  arrival  of  soldiers 
rendered  it  safe  to  return  to  their  homes.  Father 
Martin’s  church  at  Vermillion  was  torn  down 
that  'the  material  in  it  might  be  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  the  barricade. 

In  1865  military  posts  were  established  at  the 
Falls  on  the  Sioux  river  and  at  Rockport  on  the 
James,  thus  completing  a  cordon  of  posts  from 
Fort  Ridgely  on  the  Minnesota  to  Fort  Randall 
on  the  Missouri,  and  affording  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  Missouri  valley. 
Immigration  once  more  set  in  and  continued 
steadily  until  it  received  the  great  impulse  due  to 
the  gold  discovery  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1875. 
From  thatTdate  the  settlement  was  phenomenally 
rapid,  developing  into  the  great  boom  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  1887,  during  which  time  railroads 
were  built  and  cities  and  towns  sprang  up  all 
over  the  area  east  of  the  Missouri.  As  if  in  a 


Proltsaor  James  E.  Todd,  State  Geologist 

South  Dakota  is,  geologically,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  States  of  the  Union.  It  comhinas  the 
features  of  the  East  and  West  as  no  other  does. 
It  has  a  wider  range  of  altitudes  than  the  whole 
region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Its 
lowest  point  at  Big 
Stone  Lake  is  967  feet 
above  the  sea,and  the 
summit  of  Harney 
Peak  is  7,212  feet. 
Many  think  of  it  as 
resembling  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,but  to  the 
undulating  prairies 
and  dunes  of  those 
PROF.  JAMES  E.  TODD  States  it  adds  the 
w  i  e  r  d  “  bad-lands" 
and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Black  Hills.  Im¬ 
posing  buttes  and  table-lands  form  a  not  in¬ 
frequent  feature. 

It  varies  also  in  climate  and  soil.  Along  the 
Big  Sioux  these  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
Moisture  gradually  decreases  westward,  till  in 
the  Black  Hills  it  again  becomes  abundant.  «The 
soil,  which  east  of  the  Missouri  is  generally  a 
black  loam,  west  of  that  stream  is  quite  clayey 
between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Cheyenne  and 
White  rivers,  and  is  more  sandy  outside  of  those 
streams. 

We  will  endeavor  to  present  briefly  the  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  the  State,  connecting  with 
the  formations  some  of  their  more  striking  fea¬ 
tures,  both  scenic  and  economic. 


terian  missionary.  Dr.  Williamson,  loss  of  life  day,  an  unbroken  wilderness  was  converted  into 
was  averted.  a  settled  and  prosperous  farming  region.  Just 


Archean,  or  Ancient  Rocks 


Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  May, 
1858,  leaving  the  Dakota  country  without  any 
form  of  government.  The  settlers  petitioned  for 
a  territorial  organization  but  Congress  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  weightier  matters  and  the  prayer  was 
unanswered.  The  settlers  then  set  up  a  pro¬ 
visional  form  of  territonal  government  at  Sioux 
Falls,  elected  Henry  Masters  governor  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  P.  Kidder  delegate  to  Congress,  and  chose  a 
l^islature  which  met  and  enacted  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  the  collection  of  debts. 
This  provisional  government  was  maintained 
until\he  territory  was  erected  in  1861. 


at  the  period  when  the  reaction  from  the  great 
and  unprecedented  boom  came  upon  the  new 
settlement,  came  also  in  1889  a  drought  of  excep¬ 
tional  severity,  and  the  settlers  having  not  yet 
accumulated  a  reserve  against  such  a  calamity, 
there  was  much  suffering  and  the  charity  of  the 
public  was  necessarily  appealed  to,  in  many 
cases  to  preserve  life.  This  fact  together  with 
the  unconscionable  financial  operations  of  many 
adventurers  who  had  come  in  with  the  boom, 
conspired  greatly  to  retard  the  advancement,  and 
well  nigh  to  destroy  the  credit  of  South  Dakota, 
and  for  a  period  of  years  the  State  was  left  to 


The  crystalline  rocks  occur  in  two  areas  at  op* 
posite  ends  of  the  State,  namely,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Black  Hills  and  in  a  triangular  region  extend¬ 
ing  westward  from  the  east  side  of  the  State  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mitchell.  The  former  includes 
the  schists  of  the  Black  Hills,  with  beds  of  mar¬ 
ble  and  quartzite,  and  penetrated  with  many 
dikes  of  a  coarse  gray  granite,  varying  in  width 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  mile  or  so.  Harney  Peak 
is  a  cltister  of  some  of  thp  largest.  Other  lowers 
peaks  and  ridges,  and  the  smooth  parks  between, 
are  the  results  of  erosions  from  these  formations. 
The  granite  often  abounds  in  mica,  tourmaline. 
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epodumene  and  tin,  and  the  schists  in  garnets 
and  veins  bearing  gold  and  silver. 

The  eastern  area  shows  mainly  the  pink  and 
purple  quartzite  known  as  "  Sioux  Falls  granite,” 
a  very  hard,  handsome  and  durable  rook.  In 
some  places  it  is  soft,  even  loose  sand,  and  in  a  few 
points  it  is  cut  by  dikes  of  a  dark  igneous  rock. 
The  picturesque  gorges  of  Dell  Rapids  and  Pali" 
sades,  and  the  falls  of  the  Big  Sioux,  are  caused 
by  this  rock. 

Paleozoic,  or  Anclent-llfe  Rocks. 

These  are  foimd  only  in  concentric  belts  en¬ 
circling  and  overtopping  the  rough  dome  of  the 
Black  Hills. 

The  oldest  of  these  formations  is  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  of  dark  brown  color,  150  to  300  feet 
in  thickness,  carrying  in  its  middle  considerable 
shaly  and  calcareous  matter.  In  its  lower  por¬ 
tions  there  are  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
graphite;  also  gold  more  or  less  throflghout, 
where  it  is  cut  by  fissures  and  dikes  of  porphyry. 

The  Silurian  is  represented  by  30  to  60  feet  of 
a  sandy  dolomite  found  in  the  northern  hills 
only,  which  is  overlaid  by  as  many  feet  of  shale. 
These  formations  constitute  the  base  of  most 
cliffs  which  are  found  in  the  canyons  of  the 
Black  Hills. 

The  carboniferous,  which  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  is  the  great  coal  producer,  is  here  represented 
by  200  to  250  feet  of  heavy  limestone,  overlaid  by 
85<i  to  400  feet  of  sandstone  of  various  qualities 
and  colors.  The  limestone  forms  the  imposing 
cliffs  along  the  Spearfish,  Elk  and  other  streams 
of  the  hills,  and  the  sandstones  add  much  gran- 
deiu*  and  beauty  to  the  lower  courses  of  the  can¬ 
yons  of  such  streams.  The  limestone  also  forms 
a  high  plateau  capping  the  western  half  of  the 
hills.  In  it  are  several  large  caves,  some  of  them 
extending  for  miles  with  a  labyrinth  of  beautiful¬ 
ly  encrusted  chambers.  It  furnishes  no  coal. 

The  paleozoic  rocks  dip  down  steeply  under  the 
later  formations  all  around  the  hills,  and  do  not 
reappear  at  the  east  end  of  the  State,  nor  are 
they  struck  in  boring  deep  wells  to  the  granite 
east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Mesozoic,  or  Middle-life  Rocks 

Of  these  the  lowest  and  first  are  the  trias- 
sic,  consisting  of  300  to  400  feet  of  brick-red 
marly  clays,  known  as  “Red  Beds.’’  These  carry 
about  their  middle  a  pinkish  limestone,  known 
as  the  “  Purple  Limestone,”  20  to  40  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  great  masses  of  white  and  gray  gyp¬ 
sum,  particularly  in  the  upper ‘portion.  Because 
of  their  easy  erosion  the  Red  Beds  produce  a  val¬ 
ley  encircling  the  Black  Hills,  known  as  the  Red 
Valley.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  depos¬ 
ited  in  an  interior  sea  of  unusual  saltness. 

The  base  of  the  outer  slope  of  this  valley  ex¬ 
hibits  200  to  300  feet  of  greenish  and  drab  clays 
and  shaly  limestones,  with  massive  beds  of  white, 
red  and  mottled  sandstone,  constituting  the 
Jurassic  formation.  From  some  fresh  water  beds 
near  the  top  the  bones  of  gigantic  reptiles  have 
been  obtained,  and  near  by  the  stump-like 
trunks  of  cycads.  The  Triassic  and  Jurassic,  like 
the  Paleozoic  strata,  dip  down  around  the  hills, 
but  do  not  appear  again  at  the  east. 

The  Cretaceous  rocks,  the  highest  of  the  Meso¬ 
zoic,  are  exposed  over  more  than  one-third  of  the 
State,  and  are  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
over  all  the  rest  except  €he  Black  Hills  and  the 
eastern  Archean  area.  The  lowest  of  these, 
called  the  Dakota,  consist  mainly  of  sandstone 
and  shale ;  the  whole  having  a  maximum  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  600  feet.  The  separation  between  this 
and  the  next  formation  above  is  not  very  clear. 
The  Dakota  formation  is  the  main  source  of 
artesian  wells  throughout  the  State.  It  affords 
valuable  beds  of  fire  clay  around  the  Black  Hills, 
and  natural  gas  about  Pierre. 

Upon  the  Dakota  lie  almost  everywhere  the 
Colorado  beds,  which  consist  of  lead-colored 
clay  and  chalk-stone,  the  two  having  a  maximum 


thickness  of  about  600  feet.  They  abound  in 
fossil  oyster  shells,  fish  scales  and  teeth,  and 
afford  some  skeletons  of  large  reptiles. 

The  Montana  beds  consists  of  mixed  layers  of 
sandstone,  shale  and  loam,  and  cover  a  strip  60 
miles  wide  along  the  north  side  of  the  State, 
from  a  little  east  of  the  Missouri  westward.  They 
include  workable  beds  of  lignite,  and  form  many 
picturesque  buttes. 

The  Cenozolc,  or  New  Life  Rocks 

The  Tertiary  beds,  consisting  of  whitish  marls, 
limestones  and  gravel,  and  reaching  nearly  400 
feet  in  thickness,  cover  most  of  the  region  south 
of  the  White  River,  and  an  extensive  area  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State.  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  filling  of  a  vast  fresh-water  lake.  They 
include  the  wonderful  Bad-Lands,  where  are 
found  the  bones  of  many  gigantic  and  strange 
mammals. 

In  the  Quarternary  Age  a  vast  ice  sheet  broke 
over  into  the  James  River  valley  from  the  north¬ 
east,  and  filled  it  many  feet  deep  with  ice,  which 
pushed  also  up  the  broad  valleys  of  streams  which 
entered  it  from  the  west  and  dammed  them  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  eventually  forced  them  to  cut  a 
new  channel  around  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet  to 
the  south,  thus  producing  the  present  Missouri 
River  through  our  State.  This  ice  invasion  left 
a  blanket  of  bouldery  clay  over  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  Missouri,  26  to  260  feet  in  thickness. 
Upon  it  are  left  strips  of  stony  hills,  called 
moraines,  which  mark  the  different  stages  where 
the  edge  of  the  ice  was  for  a  time  stationary. 

During  about  the  same  time  the  swollen 
streams  on  the  west  scattered  rocks  from  the 
Black  Hills  over  that  region,  and  cut  deep  ter¬ 
raced  channels  to  their  present  position.  Thus 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State  was  smooth  and 
gave  a  rich  soil  for  agriculture,  numerous  lakes 
were  formed  and  beautiful  locations  for  towns; 
moreover,  many  artesian  wells  -we  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  results  of  this  ice  age. 

This  artesian  supply  is  the  wonder  of  the  State. 
Over  most  of  the  James  River  valley  and  extend¬ 


ing  west  to  the  Black  Hills,  excepting  the  highest 
portion,  which  increase  in  extent  toward  the 
west,  fiowing  water  may  be  obtained  by  drilling 
100  to  1,600  feet,  the  depth  roughly  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  altitude.  At  lower  levels,  as  near 
the  James  and  Missouri,  the  pressure  is  sufficient 
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to  run  fiouring  mills,  electric  plants,  city  water¬ 
works,  etc.  A  fiow  of  3,000  gallons  a  minute  has 
sometimes  been  obtained  from  an  8-inch  well. 
The  water  varies  from  soft  to  very  hard,  and  is 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  uses,  and  for  irrigation, 
as  has  been  satisfactorily  shown. 

Thus  our  State  was  builded,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  for  agriculture,  dair3ring,  cattle  raising 
mining  and  manufacturing,  in  short,  completely 
furnished  for  all  the  occupations  of  modern 
civilized  life. 


THE  GERMAN-RUSSIANS 

J.  H.  S. 

Beginning  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  the  German  people  emi¬ 
grated  to  Southern  Russia,  attracted  thither  by 


long  been  a  prominent  feature  of  religious  life. 
This  custom  the  colonists  took  with  them  to 
Russia ;  and  the  example  of  the  pious  Germans 
aroused  the  better  thinking  classes  among  their 
Russian  neighbors  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
The  movement  became  popular  in  both  city  and 


SEVEN  CAR-LOADS  OT  ‘'RUSSIAN  ”  IMUIORANT8  LANOINO  AT  EUREKA,  8.  D. 

the  inducements  offered  by  the  Russian  govern-  country.  It  was  based  on  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
ment.  There  they  multiplied  until  they  now  and  aimed  at  a  readjustment  of  doctrine  and  life 
number  about  two  millions.  Many  of  these  Ger-  to  the  standards  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  result, 
man  colonists  came  from  pietistic  Wurtemberg,  Stundism  became  a  protest  against  the  spirit, 
where  the  “Stunde,”  or  hour  of  worship,  has  doctrines,  and  life  of  the  State  church.  Perse- 
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cution  followed,  and  out  of  tliis  came  a  large* 
emigration  of  the  now  Russianized  Germans. 
About  two  himdred  thousand  of  these  people 
have  come  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Since  1873,  fifty  thousand  have  settled  in  the 
Dakotas,  and  of  these  thirty  thousand  are  in 
South  Dakota.  Being  a  clannish  people,  they 
colonize  closely ;  occupjnng  one  group  of  coimties 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  another  in 
the  southern  part. 

As  Geriiians,  thej'  do  not  perceptibly  differ 
from  other  Germans  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Fatherland,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  being  rather  more  tenacious  of  their 
native  tongue  and  habits,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  condition  which  the  early  settlers  found  in 
Dakota.  In  the  Stt^pjies  of  Russia  they  learned 
not  only  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
drought  and  scarcity  of  fuel  presented,  but  also 


TTPIOAL  RUSSIAN  FAMILT,  S.  D. 

to  resist  the  silent  and  unceasing  encroachments 
of  the  language  and  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
of  a  dominating  foreign  people.  For  these  rea- 


streets  of  Eureka,  or  driving  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cormtry,  might  easily  imagine  himself 


in  southern  Russia.  The  gutteral  speech,  the 
strange  costumes  and  the  primitive  houses  all 
speak  of  the  Fatherland,  and  yet  these  iieojde  are 
wholly  American  in  their  spirit  and  purpose. 
They  are  accustomed  from  birth  to  look  ujion  the 
laud  they  inhabit  as  their  own  home  and  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  they  readily  take  root  and  make  the 
best  of  citizens. 

Their  first  dwellings  were  “mud  houses.” 
These^were  built  with  clay  walls,  somewhat  like 
the  adobe  houses  of  the  Southwest,  with  roofs  of 
slough  hay.  Such  houses  are  built  at  almost  no 
cost  except  the  labor  of  building.  Heating  stoves 
and  ovens  were  also  built  of  clay,  hay  and  straw 
being  used  as  fuel.  Living  was  thus  made  cheap 
and  possible  on  these  prairies  even  before  there 
were  railroads  to  bring  wood  or  coal.  Life  in 
these  solid  clay  houses,  well  papered  inside  and 
whitened  outside,  is  even  now  quite  comfortable. 
Many  of  these  houses  are  still  in  use,  and  are  not 
only  very  warm  and  dry,  but  also  in  their  snowy 
whiteness  they  present  a  very  pleasant  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  older  settlements  they  have  of 
course  been  replaced  by  substantial  and  commo¬ 
dious  frame  buildings. 


They  are  diligent  and  frugal,  therefore  prosper¬ 
ous.,  The  northern  colony  is  in  the  best  wheat 


region  of  South  Dakota,  and  Eureka,  its  principa 
^owu,  is  the  large.st  primary  wheat  shipping  point 


THREE  “  RUSSIAN  ”  GRACES 


WHEAT  WAITING  TO  UNIXIAD  AT  THE  MILL,,  EUREKA,  8.  D. 


“  RUSSIAN  ”  OHUaOH  AND  OONOBNOATION  NSAB  KUBEKA,  B.  D 
/ 

sons  they  made  superb  settlers  for  this  dryer  por-  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  occu- 
tion  of  the  West.  A  stranger  standing  in  the  pations  of  the  people,  and  in  both  they  excel. 


in  the  world.  Though  the  place  has  but  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  during  the  shipping  season 
there  are  thirty  or  more  “wheat  houses”  in  op¬ 
eration. 

The  average  of  intelligence  is  high  among  these 
German-Russian  people,  and  persons  of  unusual 
gifts  are  not  uncommon.  Their  leaders  have 
great  influence  over  them,  and  are  usually  men 
of  marked  ability.  The  present  State  Treasurer, 
one  of  the  strongest  men  who  have  filled  the 
office,  is  from  the  southern  colony  of  the  German- 
Russians. 

In  politics  they  are  Republicans  almost  to  a 
man.  In  religion  they  are  Protestants  with  al¬ 
most  the  same  unanimity.  They  are  very  much 
divided,  however,  along  denominational  lines. 
There  are  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Congregational* 
ists.  Baptists,  Mennonites,  and  Adventists.  These 
are  all  quite  distinctly  represented.  A  few  other 
sects  have  here  and  there  a  scattered  following, 
but  do  not  count  as  recognized  denominations. 
Lutherans  are  in  the  majority,  but  are  divided 
among  themselves,  at  least  three  distinct  churches 
being  represented.  Religious  feeling  and  con¬ 
viction  are  very  intense.  The  Bible  is  the 
undisputed  and  final  authority  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith.  Indeed,  it  furnishes  almost  the 
only  material  for  conversation  on  almost  all  oc> 
casions.  In  consequence,  there  is  much  sound 
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and  often  profound  knowledge  of  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine. 

As  American  influences  are  more  felt  among 
them,  the  young  people  begin  to  desire  an  educa. 


FUTURE  CITIZENS  (RUSSIAN) 

tion.  They  learn  easily,  and  go  back  to  their 
homes  to  hasten  the  breaking  away  from  the  old 
country  ideas  and  customs. 


REV.  CHARLES  D.  MARTIN 

So  far  as  is  known  the  first  Sunday  school  in 
the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  organized  in  Ver¬ 
million  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1861.  The 
originator  of  the  movejnent  wiis  Rev.  Charles  D. 


“father”  martin 


Martin,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  sessions 
of  the  school  were  held  in  a  log  building,  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Martin.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  torn  down  during  the  Indian  excitement 
of  the  following  year. 

“The  first  sermon  preached  in  Yankton  was  by 
Father  Martin,  who  came  at  that  time  from 
Dakota  City,  Nebraska.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
11th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Proverbs.  His 
first  prayer  was  in  line  with  the  local  public  feel¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  one  sentence  of  which  lingers 
in  my  memory :  ‘O  Lord,  may  the  people  of 
this  town  not  become  puffed  up  with  importance 
because  of  their  greatness,  and  become  proud  and 
haughty,  but  accept  this  great  trust  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  a  kind  and  generous  Father  to 
be  used  by  them  for  the  upbuilding  of  education 


and  religion  for  thy  great  glory.’  The  first  hymn 
given  out  on  this  important  occasion  was  one 
supposed  to  be  familiar  to  all.  Old  Hundred. 
The  people  turned  out  en  masse  to  participate  in 
this  first  religious  service  and  the  room  was 
crowded.  The  pulpit  was  the  upturned  end  of  a 
whiskey  barrel,  the  only  available  article  in  the 
room.” 


HAPPINESS 

B.  Wade  Bnrleifh 

I  followed  happiness  to  make  her  mine. 

Past  towering  oak  and  swinging  ivy  vine. 

She  fled,  I  chased,  o’er  slanting  hill  and  dale. 
O’er  flelds  and  meadows,  in  the  parpling  vale. 
Pursuing  rapidly  o’er  dashing  stream, 

I  scaled  the  dizzy  cliffs  where  eagles  scream  ; 
Itraversed  swiftly  .every  land  and  sea. 

But  always  happiness  eluded  me. 

Exhausted,  fainting,  I  pursued  no  more. 

But  sank  to  rest  upon  a  barren  shore. 

One  came  and  asked  for  food  and  one  for  alms, 
I  placed  the  bread  and  gold  in  bony  palms. 

One  came  for  sympathy  and  one  for  rest ; 

1  shared  with  every  needy  one  my  best. 

When  lo  1  sweet  happiness  with  form  divine. 
Stood  by  me  whispering  softly,  “lam  thine.” 
Yankton,  S.  D. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rev.  H.  F.  Carson,  D.D. 

South  Dakota  has  to-day  a  iiopulation  of  over 
411,000  aud  will  soon  have  a  million  souls.  In 
this  number  are  included  the  Sioux  Indians,  a 
large  proportion  o  f 
German-sj>eaking  iieo- 
pie  and  Scandinavi¬ 
ans,  not  a  few  Bo¬ 
hemians,  some  Itali¬ 
ans,  Russians,  Poles, 
negroes  and  Chinese. 

By  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  peoi)le.. 
however,  are  native 
born  and  are  of  the 
intelligent,  enterpris¬ 
ing  element  of  the 
States  east  and  south 
w  h  o  have  come  to 
South  Dakota  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  or 
to  share  in  its  immense  and  just  developing 
wealth.  Very  many  of  them  came  to  get  free 
homes  and  to  help  develop  a  new  State.  They 
have  struggled  heroically  with  the  poverty  and 
priv’ations  of  frontier  life  and  are  yet  so  strug¬ 
gling- 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  a  fine  and  re¬ 
liable  farming  region.  The  Black  Hills,  without 
question,  contain  vast  mineral  wealth  which  has 
hardly  begun  to  be  developed.  Last  year,  this  re¬ 
gion  yielded  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  alone  and  will  yield  more  this  year  and  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  The  wide  stretches 
of  grazing  lands  include  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  State,  and  are  affording  rich  pas¬ 
ture  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses.  Artesian  wells  abound  and  are 
being  multiplied.  Other  wells  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  streams  together  with  the  rivers  and 
lakes  both  beautify  the  landscape  and  make  it 
increasingly  useful. 

Besides  all  this,  the  reliable  statistics  of  the 
past  year  show  that  the  total  products  of  the 
State  equaled  a  larger  average  per  capita  of  popu¬ 
lation  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  agricultural 
States.  South  Dakota  is  unquestionably  capable 
of  producing  a  sure  and  comfortable  support  for 
at  least  four  times  its  present  population,  and  the 
people  are  coming  and  will  come.  The  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  State  this  year  has  been  larger  than 
since  the  great  gold  rush  in  the  early  ’80s.  Farm¬ 
ing  lands  have  almost  doubled  in  value  since  two 
years  ago,  and  continue  advancing  rapidly. 
Real  estate  men  predict  certainly  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  immigration  during  the  next  twelve 
months;  they  say  it  has  already  set  in  because  of 
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the  good  crops  in  the  State  this  year,  and  that  by 
next  spring  it  will  become  almost  a  rush. 

Wherever  humanity  sojourns  or  takes  up  its 
abode,  the  home  missionary  is  a  necessity  and  the 
institutions  of  evangelization  must  be  established. 
Into  the  sixty-three  counties  and  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  incorporated  cities,  towns  and 
vTTlages  of  South  Dakota  have  already  come  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Presbyterian  homes  in  other  States 
and  countries.  Into  these  homes  children  have 
come  and  are  growing;  beside  them  are  not  only 
Christian  people,  but  a  majority  who  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  Christians ;  a  majority  whose  attitude 
toward  the  church  and  her  services,  toward  the 
Bible,  the  Sabbath  and  religion  is  an  attitude  of 
naked  indifference.  The  pursuit  of  this  world’s 
pleasures  and  seeking  profits  appears  to  absorb 
them.  Without  public  worship,  and  the  faithful 
teaching  and  preaching  of  God’s  word  in  their 
midst,  they  will  not  only  themselves  all  the  more 
speedily  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  God 
and  downward  to  irretrievable  ruin,  but  they 
will  ineviti(,t)ly  carry  with  them  their  neighbors 
aud  associates.  They  need  in  their  midst  the 
true  home  missionary  sent  of  God.  They  need 
also  to  find  those  of  the  Lord’s  stewards  who  de¬ 
sire  to  share  in  the  “  fellowship  of  the  ministering 
to  the  saints,”  for  new  churches  in  a  new  country 
can  not  pay  the  whole  of  a  minister’s  salary,  small 
though  it  may  be.  Almost  all  communities  are 
alike  needy,  and  at  jiresent  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  able  to  enter  and  occupy 
less  than  one  half  of  the  above  named 
counties  and  incorporated  cities,  towns  and 
villages  ,iu  the  State.  We  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  church  organizations. 
Some  of  them  are  in  villages  where  there  is  no 
other  church ;  nearly  half  of  them  are  in  the 
country  where  the  people  would  otherwise  be 
entirely  deprived  of  religious  privileges.  We 
have  less  than  one  hundred  ministers  engaged  in 
the  work.  We  have  now  over  six  thousand,  one 
hundred  communicant  church  members,  but  not 
a  few  of  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  people,  are 
left  without  the  public  ministrations  of  God’s 
Word,  because  neither  suitable  leaders  nor  funds 
for  their  support  are  available.  Certainly  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  the  salvation  of  the  people 
are  neglected  and  greatly  endangered  in  every 
community  in  which  the  public  worship  of  God 
is  not  maintained;  they  are  correspondingly  pro¬ 
moted  where  suitable  men  can  lead  in  such  pub¬ 
lic  worship. 

TTie  Christian  college  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  agents  in  training,  developing  and  equipping 
safe  leadership.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  effective  agents  in  securing  and  developing 
Christian  character,  the  greatest  need  in  every 
community  and  especially  during  its  formative 
stage.  Hence  the  Presbyterians  of  South  Dakota 
feel  that  they  must  have  the  Christian  college  as 
a  missionary  infiuence,  if  for  no  other  reason.  We 
must  .have  the  college  in  our  midst,  not  in  some 
distant,  or  even  in  some  adjoining  State.  The 
youth  of  the  Presbyi^rian  Church  are  entitled  to 
this  advantage — those  that  are  already  here  and 
ready  now  for  ciollege,  those  that  are  here  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  such  help  and  those  that 
are  yet  to  come.  Unless  the  Presbyterian  Church 
does  faithfully  her  part  to  evangelize  both  the 
present  and  the  future  generations  of  humanity 
in  South  Dakota,  it  will  not  be  done.  But 
the  Presbyterian  Church  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  State  has  not  at  present  sufiScient 
means  in  hand  for  this  work.  Now  is  the  forma¬ 
tive  period.  We  must,  therefore,  in  faithfulness 
press  upon  the  notice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  her  friends  elsewhere  our  crying  and  urgent 
need.  This  is  another  case  where  help  given 
quickly  is  multiplied  in  power  beyond  what 
seems  probable  if  the  help  should  be  delayed. 
Think  of  it!  Only  one  Presbyterian  college  or 
academy  to  aid  the  home  missionary  work  in  all 
South  Dakota,  where  already  hundreds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  are  urgently  needed  for  effectively 
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carrying  on  our  home  missionary  work,  and  trading  posts  w  ere  occasionally  visited  by  Cath-  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  education,  can 
where  hundreds  more  will  be  as  urgently  needed  olic  priests,  especially  in  the  later  years  by  Fa-  be  imagined.  So  in  addition  to  the  meetings  for 
in  succeeding  years!  Can  we  expect  them  if  we  ther  De  Smet:  and  Rev,  S.  R.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  who  worship,  one  session  of  school  was  held  every 
do  not  train  and  develop  them  within  our  own  was  then  laboring  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  day,  attended  very  largely  by  adults.  Also  a 
borders?  Shall  we  leave  them  untrained  and  C.  F.  M.  among  the  Dakota  Indians  in  Minnesota,  class  for  the  instruction  of  church  leaders  was 
undeveloped,  or  turn  them  over  to  others  and 

lose  them  t  Who  will  train  them  for  us  T  - 

The  home  missionary  work  in  South  Dakota 
steadily  increases.  Elach  year  shows  a  larger 
total  of  church  members  and  some  advance  in 
the  amount  they  expend  for  church  purposes  and 
beneficence.  Already  work  is  effectively  carried 
on  by  the  Synod  in  five  different  languages, 

Dakota,  German,  Bohemian  and  Holland,  besides 
Elnglish.  There  is  some  call  for  work  also  in 
Scandinavian.  We  have  only  nine  self-sustain¬ 
ing  churches  and  fields  at  present,  but  others 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  list.  The  demands  for 
home  mission  aid,  however,  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  towards  self-support.  New 
fields  are  calling,  and  more  new  fields  are  in 
prospect.  Growing  life  means  jp'owing  needs, 
and  growing  needs  supplied  means  growing 
power.  The  Christian  college  greatly  increases 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  home  missions, 
and  especially  home  missions  as  operated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LONG  AGO 

Minnie  Eleanor  Hoover 
Come  nestle  your  beadfon  my  lovlna  breast 
While  we  sit  in  tbe  flreligbt's  glow. 

And  I’ll  sing  yon  a  song  of  tbe  days  now  gone 
From  tbe  beautiful  long  ago. 

Tbe  wild  wind  bowls  on  tbis  Christmas  Eve, 

The  earth  Is  wrapped  in  white, 

Tbe  stars  shine  cold  as  they  did  of  old 
On  another  Christmas  night. 

FIRST  BTKPS,  PRAIRIE  INDIANS 

In  warmer  clime,  in  that  olden  time, 

The  Savour  of  men  WM  born.  in  1840  made  a  gospel  tour  as  far  as  Fort  Pierre,  held.  But  all  this  was  too  much  for  one  man, 

In  a  bumble  manger  of  Bethlehem  u  i.  •  •  ,  j  •  ' 

Christ  woke  on  a  Christmas  morn.  then  the  principal  trading  post  in  the  State.  It  and  before  winter  the  American  Board  sent  Mr. 

He  lay  content  in  bis  mother’s  arms  was  1863  when  the  first  permanent  mission  work  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Pond,  children  of  early  mis- 

Whlle  the  wise  men  bowed  them  low ;  was  established  among  the  Jndians  in  South  Da-  sionaries  in  Minnesota,  to  take  charge  of  the 

^e  ^antlf ^kmg  ag^*  heavens  rang,  kota.  It  was  the  next  spring  after  the  appalling  school,  and  they  remained  efficient  helpers  for  a 

massacre  by  the  Dakota  Indians  in  Minnesota,  number  of  years.  With  Mr,  Pond’s  help,  a  house 
'"^nd'dtrf'for  ffie'slns'of'^en*  After  that  massacre  the  large  part  of  the  Dakotas  for  Church  and  educational  purposes  was  erected 

But  the  holy  power  of  the  Christmas  hour  their  own  accord  from  Minnesota.  Those  inside  the  stockade  then  building,  called  Fort 

Is  as  sacred  now  as  then.  who  remained  were  held  by  the  soldiers,  some  Thompson,  at  that  time  and  latterly  Crow  Creek 

So  bend  your  golden  head  at  my  knee,  having  been  taken  as  prisoners,  and  the  rest  Agency.  The  house  was  quite  primitive.  Enough 

.  ’  gathered  up  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  had  cottonwood  boards  were  secured  to  erect  a  large 

As  be  did  in  the  long  ago.  °°  massacre,  but  the  Government  shed.  This  was  lined|with  large  sun-dried  brick 

—Pierre,  8.  D.  decided  that  they  should  be  moved  without  the  set  in  mud  mortar.  This  shut  out  the  wintry 

bounds  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  So  they  were  blasts  and  rendered  good  service  for  a  number  of 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  INDIAN  MISSIONS  taken  by ’steamer  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  to  years. 

John  P.  Williamson,  D.  D.  Crow  Creek,  S.  D.  Among  them  were  some  hal^  It  is  the  record  of  history  that  for  a  score  of 

When  first  explored  by  the  whites,  some  two  dozen  Indians  who  had  professed  Christ  before  years  after  the  long  emigrant  trains  commenced 
hundred  years  ago.  South  Dakota  was  inhabited  the  massacre,  also  a  considerable  number  who  had  to  trail  their  slow  length  over  the  plains  to  Cali- 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Dakota  (also  called  become  interested  in  religion  while  prisoners  at  fomia  there  was  more  or  less  of  Inffian  war  in  all 
Sioux)  Indians.  The  Dakotas  also  inhabited  the  Fort  Snelling.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Williamson,  the  the  buffalo  region.  Even  the  Indians  in  their 
larger'  part  of  North  youngest  missionary  laboring  among  the  Indians  darkness  could  see  that  if  not  soon  discontinued 
Dakota  and  Minne-  in  Minnesota,  decided  to  accompany  them  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  meant  the  extinc- 
sota,  and  the  north-  their  new  location,  and  continue  mission  work  tion  of  the  buffalo,  the  only  means  of  their  live- 
western  part  of  Iowa,  among  them.  It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  1863,  ihood.  It  was  npt  only  that  the  buffalo  fur- 
Hunting  was  their  that  1300  Indians  were  run  ashore  from  one  nished  their  food ;  from  buffalo  hides  tanned  they 
livelihood,  very  few  steamboat  at  Crow  Creek.  Overcrowded  for  made  their  teepees,  from  the  calf  they  made  their 
of  them  ever  planting  three  weeks,  half  starved  and  pining  over  their  coats,  leggins  and  skirts,  and  even  their  mocca- 
a  seed.  More  than  troubles,  disease  broke  out.  and  a  number  were  sins;  and  the  heifer-skins  they  tanned  into  robes 
anywhere  else  the  buried  by  the  way,  and  scores  more  soon  after  for  their  bedding^  and  even  wove  them  into 
plains  of  central  Da-  their  landing.  The  vanity  of  this  life  made  it  a  blankets.  With  buffalo  plenty  there  were  few 
J  kota,  covered  with  favorable  time  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  eternity,  other  necessities  of  life,  and  if  anything  more 
the  rich  crimp  grass-  and  whenever  Mr.  Williamson  had  an  appoint-  was  needed  the  Indians  knew  of  no  way  in  which 
es,  nourishing  alike  ment  crowds  hung  upon  his  words.  Under  his  they  could  secure  it  so  easily  as  by  trading 
_ winter  and  summer,  direction  a  leafy  bower  was  erected  neai-  the  buffalo-robes  to  the  whites.  It  is  not  strange 
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were  the  buffalo  par-  centre  of  the  camp,  large  enough  to  contain  near-  then  that  the  Indians  heart  was  fixed  to  oppose 
adise;  and  camped  ly  every  one  of  the  Indians.  Not  only  the  Sab-  everything  that  .meant  the  extinction  of  the 
close  on  his  trail  was  the  paradise  for  the  In-  bath  services  were  held  in  it,  but  an  hour’s  even-  buffalo.  There  were  other  complications  in  Min- 
dian.  Buffalo  meat  stewed,  buffalo  meat  roasted  iag  worship  every  day  until  the  snow  fell  in  Oc-  nesota  which  I  need  not  mention  here.  The  dis- 
on  a  stick  before  the  fire,  buffalo  me  it  cut’ in  tober.  The  meetings  were  never  thinly  attended,  turbanoes  growing  out  of  the  situation  were 
large  fiakes  and  dried  in  the  prairie  breezes^un-  When  opporunity  was  given  great  numbers  would  about  ,at  their  height  in  1863.  'All  the  Dakota 
der  the  smiles  of  the  sun,  buffalo  meat  dried,  arise  and  confess  their  sins  and  ask  for  prayers.  Indians  except  the  Yanktons,  the  semi-prisoners 
seasoned  and  pounded  into  pemmican,  and  Before  the  summer  was  over  hundreds  had  been  whom  I  have  spoken  of  as  brought  over  from 
sometimes  mixed  with  buffalo-berries,  was  vari-  baptized  into  Christ  under  that  shady  bower.  Minnesota  in  a  steamboat^and  some  fifty  families, 
ety  enough  for  an  Indian  from  childhood  to  old  When  the  fact  is  announced  that  among  thir-  the  heads  of  whom  were  scouts  along  the  Min- 
age.  teen  hundred  Indians  not  half  a  dozen  could  talk  nesota  River,  were  then  in  the  condition  denomi- 

The  extreme  nomadic  character  of  such  a  pop-  Elnglish,  and  less  than  a  dozen  could  read  their  nated  hostile.  That  summer  two  large  military 
ulation  was  a  bar  to  missionary  work.  The  little  own  language,  some  idea  of  the  dense  ignorance,  expeditions  composed  of  several  regiments  each. 
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in  1840  made  a  gospel  tour  as  far  as  Fort  Pierre, 
then  the  principal  trading  post  in  the  State.  It 
was  1863  when  the  first  permanent  mission  work 
was  established  among  the  Jndians  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  It  was  the  next  spring  after  the  appalling 
massacre  by  the  Dakota  Indians  in  Minnesota. 
After  that  massacre  the  large  part  of  the  Dakotas 
fied  of  their  own  accord  from  Minnesota.  Those 
who  remained  were  held  by  the  soldiers,  some 
having  been  taken  as  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
gathered  up  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  had 
no  part  in  the  massacre,  but  the  Government 
decided  that  they  should  be  moved  without  the 
bounds  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  So  they  were 
taken  by ’steamer  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  to 
Crow  Creek,  S.  D.  Among  them  were  some  hal^ 
dozen  Indians  who  had  professed  Christ  before 
the  massacre,  also  a  considerable  number  who  had 
become  interested  in  religion  while  prisoners  at 
Fort  Snelling.  The  Rev,  John  L.  Williamson,  the 
youngest  missionary  laboring  among  the  Indians 
in  Minnesota,  decided  to  accompany  them  to 
their  new  location,  and  continue  mission  work 
among  them.  It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  1863, 
that  1300  Indians  were  run  ashore  from  one 
steamboat  at  Crow  Creek.  Overcrowded  for 
three  weeks,  half  starved  and  pining  over  their 
troubles,  disease  broke  out.  and  a  number  were 
buried  by  the  way,  and  scores  more  soon  after 
their  landing.  The  vanity  of  this  life  made  it  a 
favorable  time  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  eternity, 
and  whenever  Mr.  Williamson  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  crowds  hung  upon  his  words.  Under  his 
direction  a  leafy  bower  was  erected  near  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  large  enough  to  contain  near¬ 
ly  every  one  of  the  Indians.  Not  only  the  Sab¬ 
bath  services  were  held  in  it,  but  an  hour’s  even¬ 
ing  worship  every  day  until  the  snow  fell  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  meetings  were  never  thinly  attended. 
When  opporunity  was  given  great  numbers  would 
arise  and  confess  their  sins  and  ask  for  prayers. 
Before  the  summer  was  over  hundreds  had  been 
baptized  into  Christ  under  that  shady  bower. 

When  the  fact  is  announced  that  among  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  Indians  not  half  a  dozen  could  talk 
Ekiglish,  and  less  than  a  dozen  could  read  their 
own  language,  some  idea  of  the  dense  ignorance. 


held.  But  all  this  was  too  much  for  one  man, 
and  before  winter  the  American  Board  sent  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Pond,  children  of  early  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Minnesota,  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  and  they  remained  efficient  helpers  for  a 
number  of  years.  With  Mr,  Pond’s  help,  a  house 
for  Church  and  educational  purposes  was  erected 
inside  the  stockade  then  building,  called  Fort 
Thompson,  at  that  time  and  latterly  Oow  Creek 
Agency.  The  house  was  quite  primitive.  Enough 
cottonwood  boards  were  secured  to  erect  a  large 
shed.  This  was  lined|with  large  sun-dried  brick 
set  in  mud  mortar.  This  shut  out  the  wintry 
blasts  and  rendered  good  service  for  a  number  of 
years. 

It  is  the  record  of  history  that  for  a  score  of 
years  after  the  long  emigrant  trains  commenced 
to  trail  their  slow  length  over  the  plains  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  there  was  more  or  less  of  Indian  war  in  all 
the  buffalo  region.  Even  the  Indians  in  their 
darkness  could  see  that  if  not  soon  discontinued 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  meant  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  buffalo,  the  only  means  of  their  live- 
ihood.  It  was  npt  only  that  the  buffalo  fur¬ 
nished  their  food ;  from  buffalo  hides  tanned  they 
made  their  teepees,  from  the  calf  they  made  their 
coats,  leggins  and  skirts,  and  even  their  mocca¬ 
sins;  and  the  heifer-skins  they  tanned  into  robes 
for  their  beddingj  and  even  wove  them  into 
blankets.  With  buffalo  plenty  there  were  few 
other  necessities  of  life,  and  if  anything  more 
was  needed  the  Indians  knew  of  no  way  in  which 
they  could  secure  it  so  easily  as  by  trading 
buffalo-robes  to  the  whites.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  the  Indians  heart  was  fixed  to  oppose 
everything  that  .meant  the  extinction  of  the 
buffalo.  There  were  other  complications  in  Min¬ 
nesota  which  I  need  not  mention  here.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  growing  out  of  the  situation  were 
about  .at  their  height  in  1863.  'All  the  Dakota 
Indians  except  the  Yanktons,  the  semi-prisoners 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  as  brought  over  from 
Minnesota  in  a  steamboati,and  some  fifty  families, 
the  heads  of  whom  were  scouts  along  the  Min¬ 
nesota  River,  were  then  in  the  condition  denomi¬ 
nated  hostile.  That  summer  two  large  military 
expeditions  composed  of  several  regiments  each. 
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spent  the  season  scouring  the  Dakota  country,  years  ago.  It  was  done  by  Presbyterians,  who  tution.  The  rest  of  the  State  is  not  able  to  make 
Gen.  Alfred  Sully  led  the  southern  arm  starting  were  then  working  under  the  American  Board,  it  up.  We  believe  if  the  situation  were  under- 
from  Sioux  City,  and  following  the  Missouri  and  Later  they  became|connected  with  the  Presby-  stood  by  the  friends  of  Indian  Christianization  in 
branching  out  either  side.  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  still  later  the  East,  they  would  cheerfully  assist  in  support- 
was  at  the  head  of  the  other  arm,  which  started  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  ing  an  institution  that  so  many  are  depending  on 
from  Fort  Snelling,  followed  nearly  the  line  be-  which  now  sustains  the  missionaries.  A  little  for  future  progress  and  the  establishment  of  the 
tween  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  encountering  plant  had  been  nurtured  in  Minnesota  previously  Christian  religion. 

a  large  body  of  Indians  drove  them  with  much  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  work  in  South  - 

loss  across  the  Missouri  River,  near  Bismark,  Dakota  received  the  benefit  therefrom  and  the  OUR  INDIAN  MISSIONARIES 

from  whence  he  returned.  most  of  the  sixty  church  members  there.  But 

At  this  time  there  were  few  settlers  in  South  these  sixty  have  been  multiplied  till  there  are 

•'  ^  _ 1 _ _ X  _ T> 
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Dakota,  probably  less  than  a  hundred  families,  now  1,400  members  in  the  twenty -six  churches  brother  of  the  well  known  Dr. 

and  they  were  all  located  along  the  Missouri  among  the  Dakota  Indians,  who  are  all  united  in  ^ashin^on,  D,  C.,  and  for  twent; 
r>-  *  17  .  i.  ^  j.  o,.  X,.  ?>i.x  nix  m,^  X  .  been  pastor  of  the  Indian  church  i 

River  from  Yankton  east  to  the  State  line  near  one  Presbytery,  Dakota.  These  twenty-six  Of  the  twenty-five  Presbyterian 

Sioux  City.  Other  settlements  had  been  aban-  churches  are  ministered  to  by  three  white  John  P.  Williamson  is  the  honor* 
doned,  a  number  of  settlers  at  different  places  ministers  and  seventeen  Indian  preachers.  It  is  sionary,  much  beloved  by  all  the  ] 
having  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  evident  that  in  time  the  proportion  of  Indian  ^t^thf  aJnual°Mi^^on  mee^/ng’ ea 

Such  was  the  outlook  when  the  first  mission  to  preachers  will  be  still  greater.  Where  are  these  he  is  much  sought  after  and  his 
Indians  was  established  in  South  Dakota.  There  preachers  to  be  educated  ?  This  is  a  question  of  together  with  those  of  the  two  t 

was  much  to  dishearten,  for  the  missionary  must  _ 

stand  between  the  excited  blood-thirsty  savage 
and  the  bold  pioneer  momentarily  driven  back 

Yet  he 

God  works  troublesome  for 

then  the  crust  of  the  hardened  broken, 

and  the  door  is  open  for  the  entrance  of  the 

truth.  jr 

At  first  Mr.  Williamson,  being  single  handed,  .  f  l 

confined  to  the  who  been 

from  the  after 

Mr.  Pond  he  eyes  f 

around  to  other  No  other  k 

Dakota  had  a  settled  abode.  The  Yanktons  only  p. 

an  agency,  they  were  from  Xv^^B 

However,  when  storms  began  to  sweep  over 
the  Yanktons 

bottoms  of  the  - 

below  some  above  Crow 

them  there 
gospel  message  the 
Chief  White  who 

buffalo  Late  the  winter 

Mr.  Williamson  on  a  tour  to 

the  northwest,with  the  buffalo  hunters  along  the 
James  River  and  the  Coteaus,  as  far  as  Big  Stone 
Lake  on  the  Minnesota  border,  travelling  afoot 
over  the  snows  as  much  as  400  miles,  often  with¬ 
out  even  an  Indian  teepee  to  sleep  in  at  night. 

Most  of  the  time  he  had  friendly  Christian  In-  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  these  churches.  L.  Riggs  and  Rev.  T. 
dians  for  company,  but  again  he  would  go  from  it  is  expensive  to  send  them  East  to  be  educated,  annual  meetings  a  f 
camp  to  camp  alone  and  sometimes  meet  danger-  We  need  a  college  at  hand  to  do  this  work.  God  ind'^c^'\StOT^  wi 
ous  wild  Indians  whom  he  knew  not,  but  the  has  given  us  such  an  institution  in  Huron  College,  velope  but  the  word 
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often  far  in  arrears,  they  nevertheless  refuse  to  HURON 

enter  other  and  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 

The  exaltation  of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual 

above  the  purely  material  appeals  to  and  ennobles  Early  in  June,  1880,  the  writer  left  the  nearest 
the  better  nature  of  youth.  But  it  must  ever  be  ra^road  point  for  a  drive  of  sixty  miles  across  a 
remembered  that  whilst  from  the  taut  string  the  trackless  prairie  in  search  of  Huron,  the  future 
sweetest  music  comes,  the  overstrained  string  metropolis  of  the  then  Territory  of  Dakota, 
snaps.  Driving  a  little  east 


HURON  FROM  AN  EASTERN  POINT  OF  ^  ^  Driving  a  little  east 

vriEwr  ^  autumn  of  1900,  the  Rev.  Dr.  French,  or  north  we  had  a 

President  of  Huron  College,  South  Dakota,  visit-  tier  of  coteaus  on  our  ' 

Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.  D.  *  portion  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  behalf  left  and  the  James 

The  right  of  the  smaller  colleges  to  share  in  institution  which  he  so  heroic^ly  and  River  on  our  right.  ^ 

thesplendidgenerosityofthepresentisfrequent-  ably  serves.  Wherever  made,  his  presentatm^  As  we  measured  mile  ^ 

Iv,  imost  fiercely,  challenged.  Eminent  men  the  f^ts  and  claims  begot  conviction  and  won  after  mile  of  undula-  ,  ^  :  :  ^ 

,  ,  _ _ _ _  confidence.  To  a  careful  study  of  tfie  held,  needs,  ting  prairie  with  its  ^  ».•  *  -  \ 

and  women  declare  that  a  wise  economy  of  forces  i  ^  n  «  11,0  ,  T 

and  resources  de  -  and  work  of  this  College,  Mrs.  McEwen  and  I  gave  carpet  of  green,  we  1'  ^  ? 

'  mands  that  students  personal  visitation  and  inspection,  seemed  in  the  very  ,5 

and  gifts  be  concen-  June.  The  first  thing  which  impressed  us  presence  of  Him  who 
^  trated  in  institutions  ^as  the  exact  truth  of  Dr.  French’s  every  state-  in  the  beginning  crea- 

t  jilt  ''  already  prosperous-  There  were  no  disagreeable  surprises.  So  ted  the  heavens  and 

^  This  argument  for  a  faithful  had  his  delineation  been  that  it  seemed  the  earth,  and  were  ' 

^  ^  ^  '  time  may  delay  but  all  the  time  as  though  we  must  have  been  there  led  to  ask.  What  will  mr.b.h.  grant 

•  ^  cannot  ultimately  varied  ways  we  met  many  of  the  peo-  be  the  future  of  this 

;  :  VHR-  defeat  the  work  at  P'®  Huron.  Their  loyal  co-operation,  without  new  land,  will  man  make  or  mar  it  ?  The  ques- 

which  it  is  aimed*  ^a^®^®uce  to  denomination,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  tion  is  yet  unanswered  and  grows  in  importance 
other  and  weightier  ^  delightful.  More  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  as  iKissibilities  develop  or  appear.  Night  found 
factors  than  econo-  “d®®  northwest  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and  us  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  where  we 
my  must  also  receive  Northwestern  Railway,  they  have  a  wide  and  camped  with  prairie  grass  for  a  pillow  and  a 
REV.  HENRY  T.  MCEWEN,  D.D.  consideration  It  is  ’"^Pidly  growing  field,  quite  distinctively  their  starlit  sky  for  a  cover.  We  went  to  sleep  repeat- 
not  simply  a  ques-  teachers  are  imbued  with  the  true  ing  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  “The  heavens  de- 

tion  of  the  education  of  students  but  of  the  eP**'!!'  educators.  Thoroughness  in  and  en-  clare  thy  glory,  and  the  firmament  showeth  thy 
elevation  of  communities.  Every  true  college  f^nsiasm  for  scholarship  were  every  where  mani-  handiwork.”  Resuming  our  journey  with  the 
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dare  thy  glory,  and  the  firmament  showeth  thy 
handiwork.”  Resuming  our  journey  with  the 


reaches  and  refines' fa  vastly  larger  and  needier  None  the  less,  character  is  supreme  in  all  early  dawn,  we  soon  sighted  tents  and  piles  of 

constituency  than  that>hich  matriculates  with  **^®T  lumber,  and  one  of  our  company  shouted, 

it  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  course.  ^  more  sturdy,  sensible,  self-respecting  band  ,  <  There’s  Huron,  we’ve  reached  the  land  of  corn 

To  deprive'these  new  and  rapidlv  growing  re-  students  I  have  never  seen.  Many  of  them  and  wine!” 
gions  of  these  infiuential  centres  is  to  leave  a  a*’®  working  their  way  through,  wholly  or  in  Huron  stands  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking 
clear  and  wide  field  to  an  already  rampant  ma-  P®'"^’  their  fierce  economy  and  heroic  self-  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  James,  or  Dakota 
terialism.  In  intellec-tual  deserts  they  are  often  denial  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  were  they  River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Red  River 
the  only  oasis.  They  are  voices  crying  in  the  ^  sacred  to  narrate.  Loyal  to  the  Churches  country  of  the  north  and  fiows  south  four  hun- 
wildemess,  heralds,  forerunners  of  the  better  day  w-hich  most  of  them  are  members  or  adherents,  dred  miles  through  the  two  Dakotas.  It  is  dis- 
which  is  to  be.  About  every  such  institution  the  Christianity  is  a  fine  blending  of  stren^h  tant  eighty  miles  from  Aberdeen  on  the  north, 

best  men  and  women  of  the  locality  rally,  and  purity.  Needing  almost  everything,  the  in-  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  from  Yankton 
Whilst  their  heroic  efforts  contribute  mightUy  to  stitution  can  appeal  to  moderate  givers  as  richer  on  the  south,  seventy  miles  from  Brookings  on 
the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  the  institu-  colleges  would  not  think  of  doing.  Furniture  the  east,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
tion,  it  in  turn  has  kept  them  from  becoming  furnishings  for  rooms,  coal  for  the  bins,  Pierre  on  the  west.  It  is  the  geographical  center 
sordid  and  narrow.  As  alwavs,  benefactors  have  f“cds  for  scholarships  and  salaries,  as  well  as  for  ©f  eastern  South  Dakota  and  is  in  the  very  heart 
been  benefitted.  Young  men  and  women,  too  “ceded  implements  and  appliances,  to  say  noth-  of  the  finest  grazing  and  mixed  farming  section 
far  away  from'the  great  institutions  to  feel  their  <^ke  pressing  need  for  buildings  of  the  State.  Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 

magnetism,  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  neat  by  f  ac-  endowment,  all  these  are  both  calls’  and  miles  there  are  twenty  creameries  and  cheese 
ulties  and  patrons,  and  thus  bring  to  the  world  claims,  which  in  all  justice  they  may  make  factories.  It  is  the  division  headquarters  of  the 
of  thought  and'action  much  of  its  very  best  brawn  “Pcc  “s.  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Companies, 

and  brain.  Collate  the  names  and  colleges  of  These  people  are  not  indolent  paupers,  but  he-  was  platted  in  May,  1880,  and  at  once  became  the 
those  whose  services  have  been  renowned  in  roic  pioneers.  But  twelve  years  have  passed  objective  point  of  western  homeseekers,  capital- 
either  past  or , 'present,  and  it  will  be  found  that  since  their  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  irts  and  those  seeking  business  openings.  Ninety 
the  ’smaller  colleges  have  furnished  more  than  With  everything  to  do,  one  marvels  at  the  num-  per  cent,  of  the  new  comers  were  American  born, 
their  pro  rata  share.  The  reason  is  easily  dis-  ber  and  the  splendor  of  their  achievements,  men  and  women  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and 
covered.  Self-denial  and  self-help  are  essential  They  have  enriched  commerce,  and  advanced  means.  They  were  not  of  the  prairie  schooner 
elements  in  ever}' truly  resourceful,  exalted  char-  civilization.  Their  public  schools  need  well-  variety.  Well  equipped  railway  trains  furnished 
acter.  Indeed,  the  smaller  institutions  may  fair-  equipped  teachers,  hence  they  have  opened  a  them  transiiortation  from  homes  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
ly  ask  the  larger,  whether  with  larger  faculties,  normal  department  in  connection  with  the  Col-  diana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
richer  endowments  and  more  admirable  and  ad-  legfli  where  at  a  time  and  an  expense  within  the  Nearly  every  eastern  State  was  and  is  represented 
equate  equipments,  they  are  either  in  quality  or  possibility  of  these  young  people,  they  are  doing  by  the  people.  Months  before  the  arrival  of  a 
qiiantity  sending  forth  an  output  proportionate  “  noble  work  in  sending  the  school-teacher  abroad,  train  residence  and  business  houses  marked  the 
to  that  of  their  own  earlier  and  heroic  days.  New  conditions  create  new  demands,  therefore  a  town  site .  Much  of  the  lumber  was  hauled 

Colleges  are  not  endowed  that  young  men  may  business  department  sends  forth  every  year  young  seventy-five  miles, 

have  jolly;times  and  acquire  expensive  and  use-  men  and  women  equipped  for  the  positions  await-  Within  thirty  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
less,  if  not  even  injurious  and  wicked,  habits.  ^“6  them.  Meanwhile  the  preparatory  and  regu-  comers,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
Let  any  college-trained  man  ask  himself,  in  the  college  work,  together  with  a  conservatory  of  Home  Missions  conducted  a  service  in  one  of 
light  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  gradua-  music,  move  steadily  on,  although  the  noble  the  unfinished  buildings.  The  first  religious 
tion,  to  what  he  is  most  deeply  and  permanently  Board  of  Directors  is  nowand  then  forced  to  organization  was  a  Union  Sunday  School.  Within 
indebted.  Then,  if  never  before,  he  will  dis-  wonder  how  they  shall  supply  the  tale  of  bricks  a  few  months  a  school  house  was  erected  and  the 
cover  hoTv  far  persons  outw-eigh  plants.  The  ^rithout  the  requisite  straw,  IVith  their  motto  children  enrolled  in  a  public  school.  That  first 
men  who’taught,  not  the  places  in  which  he  was  carried  over”  there  is  re-  school  building  long  since  gave  place  to  a  large 

taught,  nor  the  equipment  with  which  that  quired  a  rare  combination  of  effort,  faith,  and  and  attractive  one.  A  second  was  soon  built,  and 

teaching  >a8  done,  fill  his  vision  and  elicit  his  generosity.  the  two,  eiiuipped  with  modern  appliances,  afford 

gratitude,  James  A.  Garfield  perceived,  felt.  To  a  generous  and  philanthropic  Church  and  ample  educational  facilities  for  the  nine  hundred 
and  voiced  a  great  truth  when  he  declared  that  people  I  heartily  commend  this  work.  Neither  school  children.  Church  organization  rapidly 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log,  and  a  student  pulpit  nor  pew  need  discount  Dr.  French’s  state-  followed.  Five  Protestant  denominations  are 
on  ^the  other  end,  would  constitute  a  college,  ments.  They  are  literal  truth.  It  ought  to  be  now  represented.  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  for  genuine  the  joy  of  those  possessed  of  even  moderate  means  Methodist  and  Congregational.  Each  having  a 
education  among  the  professors  of  the  struggling  to  share  and  lighten  the  burdens  and  enlarge  the  house  of  worship  and  a  parsonage  is  free  from 
institutions,  which  is  as  beneficent  as  it  is  con-  possibilities  of  this  genuine  pioneer  and  his  co-  debt  and  self-supporting,  each  paying  a  comfort- 
tagious.  With  salaries  always  inadequate,  and  laborers.  able  salary  to  a  pastor.  Two  of  these  churches, 
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for  at  least  a  decade,  have  paid  promptly  a  salary 
■of  $1,200. 

Thus,  from  an  unpretending  village  planted 
upon  prairie  sod,  with  buffalo  trails  and  herds  of 
Antelope  in  sight,  it  has  grown  to  a  minature  city 
of  thirty-five  hundred  people.  We  have  credit¬ 
able  public  buildings,  business  blocks  of  solid 
brick,  comfortable,  and  in  many  instances,  ele¬ 
gant  residences.  The  streets  are  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  are  lined  with  cement 
walks,  and  because  of  an  abundant  artesian 
water  supply  are  shaded  with  ash,  elm  and  box- 
older  trees,  and  beautified  with  lawns  and  private 
parks. 

The  people  of  the  town  and  country  tributary 
are  intelligent,  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  act. 
The  so-called  frontier  or  cowboy  element  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  as  in  a  like  locality  in 
Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  years  ago  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera  House  of  the  city 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  aYoung 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  After  the  question 
was  decided  it  took  less  than  twenty  minutes  to 
raise  $1,000  with  which  to  pay  a  secretary.  A 
stranger  in  the  audience,  who  was  considering  a 
call  to  one  of  the  churches,  said,  "  That  settles 
it,  I  should  like  to  labor  among  such  a  people.” 
In  a  village  near  by,  of  about  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  there  resided  not  long  since  seven  college- 
bred  men,  all  of  them  grad  i  ates  of  an  eastern 
college. 

A  knock  at  the  door  of  many  a  weather-beaten 
prairie  house  would  be  answered  by  a  woman  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  would  grace  any 
house  in  the  land.  In  one  such  home  a  family 
from  New  York  resides  with  two  sons  who  have 
grown  to  manhood  since  the  family  came  to 
Dakota.  Both  sons  have  attended  Huron  College. 
In  another  home  resides  a  family  from  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  in  which  there  are  four  sons,three  of  whom 
have  attended  the  college.  Huron  College  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  hundreds  of  such  families ;  not  only  is 
it  accessible,  but  it  makes  possible  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  to  an  army  of  young  people  who  have 
here  grown  to  manhood,  children  of  cultured 
Christian  parents,  parents  who  know  the  value 
of  a  Christian  education,  and  appreciate  the  moral 
tone  which  such  an  institution  gives  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  placed. 

As  related  to  other  towns,  and  the  State  at 
large,  Huron  offers  a  most  desirable  location  for 
an  institution  for  higher  education ;  but  for  such 
an  institution  near  at  hand  hundreds  of  young 
people  eager  for  an  education  would  be  deprived 
of  it.  The  question  of  going  to  an  eastern  col¬ 
lege  is  not  to  be  considered,  it  is  beyond  their 
reach. 

Seldom  does  an  opportunity  so  full  of  ''promise 
for  the  future  of  a  new  State  present  itself  as  the 
founding  of  Synod’s  College  offers.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  importance  whether  or  not  those 
who  most  largely  shape  its  future  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  a  Christian  education. 


scattered  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 
The  nearest  of  them  is  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  Huron.  South  Dakota  has  three  other 
colleges,  all  south-  and  east  from  Huron,  the 
nearest  fifty  miles  distant.  Wyoming  has  one 
college,  a  State  institution,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  about  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Huron.  Montana  has  two  colleges  perched  up 
among  the  mountains,  to  reach  either  of  which 
one  would  travel  about  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  Huron. 

The  field  is  wide  and  is  white  to  the  harvest, 
while  the  laborers  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
things  that  are  true  and  righteous  are  few. 
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C.  H.  F. 

Dr.  Johnson, ^the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch, 
intended  to  write  an  article  for  this  special  Huron 
College  edition  of  the  Evangelist,  but  was  hin¬ 
dered  by  an  imperative  demand  for  his  services 
in  another  direction.  As  President  of  the  Board 
of  aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies, he  is  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  this 
one  of  its  institutions 
The  organization  of 
the  Board  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  in 
the  Assembly  in  1883, 
and  he  has  been  its 
President  continuous* 
ly  since.  He  was 
graduated  from  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  in  1857> 
and  his  own  person 
and  life-work  is  one  of 
the  evidences  of  the  value  of  the  small  Christian 
college.  Other  colleges  have  sought  to  honor  him 
since  Adelbert  College  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1867,  and  Wooster  University  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1883.  After  completing  his  course  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he  became  assist* 
ant  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Following  this,  he  was  for  five  years  pastor  of 
the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  which 
place  he  went  to  a  pastorate  of  six  years  in  the 
First  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  1874,  he  began 
the  work  to  which  he  has  given  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  his  active  life.  In  that  year  he  became 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Thsolgy  in 
Auburn  Seminary.  In  18S0,  he  was  calledjtojth® 
corresponding  chair  in  McCormick  Theologica  ^ 
Seminary,  Chicago,  and  is  still  the  honored  oc¬ 
cupant  of  that  position.  He  was  Moierator  of 
the  Assembly  of  18S3,  and  is  the  author  of  a  num* 
ber  of  widely  read  books  and  pamphlets. 

His  work  for  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
terest  to  Dr.  Johnson.  With  the  small  means  at 
its  disposal  thus  far,  a  large  work  has  been^done 
the  fruitage  of  which  will  be  gathered  throng  h 
all  years  to  come.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  in  an 
early  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
work  of  this  Board,  wrote  as  follows  :  “  Assured¬ 
ly  no  department  of  the  Church’s  work  appeal® 
more  imperatively  to  the  godly  conscience  and 


PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGES 
NORTHWEST 

Minnesota  has  two  Presbyterian  institutions, 
one  of  which,  Albert  Lea,  is  a  girls’  college  on  wisdom  of  the  church  at  large  than  this.  The 
the  plan  of  Mount  Holyoke.  The  other,  Maca-  future  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country  is  in- 
lester,  is  just  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  timately  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Church 
Huron.  Of  Iowa’s  three  Presbyterian  colleges,  in  response  to  this  Board’s  appeal.  Are  the  com - 
the  nearest,  Coe,  is  four  hundred  and  thirty -eight  ing  generations  who  shall  guide  the  destinies  of 
miles  from  Huron.  Bellevue  and  Hastings  are  our  vast  empire  to  be  the  exponents  of  irreligion 
the  two  Nebraska  Colleges  under  the  care  of  our  and  false  philosophy,  from  which  only  moral 


church.  Bellevue,  the  nearer  of  the  two,  is  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  Huron.  To  the 
southwest  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  by 
rail  to  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College  in  Utah, 
while  to  reach  Albany  or  Whitworth  one  would 
travel  more  than  two  thousand  milas.  These  are 
the  colleges  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
planted  in  a  region  comprising  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  In  the 
greater  part  of  it  there  are  .almost  no  colleges  of 
any  kind.  North  Dakota  has  three  small  colleges 


ruin  can  issue,  or  shall  they  be  grounded  in  divine 
truth  and  become  the  promoters  of  a  Christian 
civilization  ? 

“  This  is  the  question  propounded  by  this  Board 
for  their  immediate  and  practical  solution.  A 
wise  and  liberal  provision  now  made  will  ojicn 
living  fountains  of  pure  education  in  all  parts  of 
our  growing  States  and  Territories,  and  will 
meet,  if  not  forestall,  the  activity  of  the  emissa¬ 
ries  of  the  evil  one,  who  are  ever  found  in  the 
forefront  of  our  advancing  population.  Such  „ 


provision  will  be  the' most  powerful  adjunct  and 
support  of  every  form  of  our  Home  Mission  work, 
and  will  render  connected  and  permanent  what  ■ 
might  otherwise  prove  but  sporadic  and  tempo¬ 
rary  efforts  at  evangelization.” 

These  words  are  true  now,  and  they  describe 
the  situation  as  accurately  as  they  did  when  they 
were  uttered  in  1886.  During  the  past  year  the 
Board  aided  twenty -five  institutions,  ten  colleges, 
fourteen  academies,  and  one  German  Theological 
School.  These  institutions  own  property  the  net 
value  of  which  is  $1,278.  878.  They  enrolled  last 
year  3,178  students,  of  which  number  422  were  in 
college  classes,  2,637  were  in  systematic  Bible 
study,  1,611  were  menibers  of  the  church,  129 
were  credibly  converted  during  the  year,  and  163 
were  intending  to  become  ministers  or  mission 
aries.  _ 

HURON  COLLEGE 

C.  H.  French,  D.  D. 

Its  Organization 

The  first  formal  step  in  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  college  in  what  is  now  South  Da¬ 
kota  was  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of  Southern 
Dakota  in  session  at  Volga,  April  38,  1883.  The 
Presbytery  had 
been  organized  the 
autumn  before  as 
a  part  of  the  Synod 
of  Minnesota.  By 
the  time  of  the 
Volga  meeting  it 
numbered  nineteen 
minist  e  r  s  and 
twenty-nine  chur¬ 
ches.  It  was  a 
small  but  hopeful 
body  of  men,  and 
the  question  o^ 
higher  Christian 
education  for  the 
new  country  had 
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already  been  discussed 
among  them  for  some  months.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  “  to  inaugurate 
and  carry  forward  the  movement.”  By  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  articles  of  incorporation  had  been 
prepared,  and  on  April  36, 1883,  they  were  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Huron. 
The  name  and  location  were  not  decided  upon  at 
that  time.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
was  called  to  be  held  at  Pierre,  July  3-4.  Then 
it  was  found  that  the  citizen’s  committee  of 
Pierre  had  secured  $16,000  in  cash  and  $2,000  in 
land  for  the  college.  Satisfactory  guarantees 
were  given  that  the  remainder  of  the  $20,000  re¬ 
quired  by  vote  of  the  Presbytery  would  be  raised, 
and  the  institution  was  located  at  Pierre  under 
the  name  of  Pierre  University. 

Thus  the  infant  college  was  born.  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Findlay  was  chosen  to  be  its  president  with 
Rev.  George  F.  McAfee  and  Miss  Lou  M.  Gregory 
as  instructors.  During  the  first  fall  term,  twenty- 
four  students  were  enrolled,  and  during  the  year 
thirty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Presbytery  of 
Southern  Dakota,  by  order  of  the  Assembly  of 
1884,  had  been  set  off  from  the  Synod  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Presbyteries  of  Aberdeen,  Central 
Dakota.  Dakota,  and  Southern  Dakota  formed, 
and  the  new  Synod  of  Dakota  established.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod,  held  at  Huron, 
October  9-12,  1884,  new  articles  <  f  incorporation 
were  adopted,  and  the  control  of  the  College  was 
transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of  S  uthem  Da¬ 
kota.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  trustees 
of  the  College  are  elected  by  the  Synod  and  serve 
three  years  At  the  present  time  there  are  fif¬ 
teen  trustees,  all  but  two  of  them  being  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  “  Boom  ” 

A  boom  is  a  “  hollow  roar  like  the  cry  of  a  bit¬ 
tern.”  South  Dakota  suffered  from  a  boom  during 
the  years  beginning  with  1882.  In  1880,  Pierre 
was  a  group  of  Indian  tepees  ;  in  1882,  it  was  a 
city  with  banks,  churches,  schools,  street  cars 
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and  metropolitan  aspirations.  “Promoters,*,  followed  the  years  of  drought,  debt  and  despair,  principal  oi  Bcouana  Acaaemy.  naa  oeen  eiectea 
abounded,  and  eager  investors  weie  their  easy  The  meager  appropriation  which  the  board  was  Dr.  Blackburn’s  successor.  A  new  faculty  was 
prey.  Cities  were  projected  and  farm  lands  able  to  give  failed  to  supplement  the  diminishing  gathered,  the  courses  revised  and  brought  up  to 
leaped  to  fabulous  valuations.  Unfortunately,  receipts  from  tuitions  and  church  collections,  eastern  standards,  and  the  work  began  on  new 
many  of  the  cities  did  not  grow  to  be  as  large  as  Professors’  salaries  were  scaled  down  to  the  van-  foundations.  Unexpected  success  has  attended 
they  were  expected  to  be.  and  some  of  the  farms  ished.  The  name  of  Miss  L.  J.  Robinson  should  the  college  during  the  three  years  in  the  new 

could  only  have  been  located  in  the  ‘  ‘  heavenly  _ _ 

pastures  green.”  Years  of  unusual  rainfall  were 

followed  by  other  years  of  unusual  drought  until  {  — i - - -  1  \  i  y 

in  1892  there  was  an  entire  crop  failure  through-  P  I  1  \  M*’  y 

out  the  State.  The  two  years  following  were  not  1  ^  \  t  1  \  f 

much  better.  By  1895  values  had  reached  their  \  '  I  _ _ _ _ 

lowest  point.  Thousands  of  once  hopeful  set-  P~A  _ \  ^  I - -  ^  *  'v. 

tiers  had  given  i^p  the  struggle  and  returned  to  /  )  S  1  \ 

former  homes.  The  people  of  the  entire  Terri-  I  j  _f\] - I  \  _ 

tory  had  been  building  on  hope  and  mortgaging  j  ^^**'’  (  1  ( 

the  future,  and  when  the  reaction  came  the  /  r  «•,.  - - — ' — \  / 

mortgages,  both  literal  and  figurative,  were  fore-  \  P  / 

closed.  During  the  years  between  1890  and  — _ _ _  I 

1895,  every  county  in  the  central  part  of  the  f  ^  | 

State  lost  from  one-fourth  to  three  fourths  of  its  /*  - - - 

population.  \  /  \ 

The  University  (  ,  ♦ . 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  University  I  For  \ 
a  time  it  prospered  as  everything  in  Dakota  pros-  \ 
pered.  With  the  generous  aid  of  the  McCormick  \  \ 

family  of  Chicago,  the  building,  a  four- story 
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be  mentioned  here.  During  the  seven  last  location,  and  to  this  success  five  things  have  con- 
and  hardest  years  she  stood  beside  Dr.  tributed. 

Blackburn  in  the  college.  Rev.  Edwin  !  Huron  Loyalty 

Brown  of  Wolsey  was  a  member  of  the  fac-  BThe  first  of| these  five  contributing  causes  has 
ulty  during  two  of  these  years  but  during  been  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  the  unbounded 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  Dr.  Blackburn  generosity  of  the  people  of  Huron.  Every  man, 
and  Miss  Robinson,  with  the  help  of  student  woman  or  child  in  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
tutors,  carried  the  work.  community  believes  in  the  college.  There  are  no 

rich  men  in  Huron,  but  out  of  their  small  salaries 
The  New  Era  and  uncertain  incomes  they  have  contributed  to 

A  staunch  heart  is  the  strongest  thing  in  institution  during  the  past  three  years  more 
the  world,  but  even  it  will  break.  By  the  ‘^^n  |12,000.  The  college  means  to  them  a  taste 
spring  of  1898,  Dr.  Blackburn’s  hitherto  things  that  were  theirs  in  eastern  homes, 

unconquored  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  more  than  this,  a  promise  of  the  advantages 
the  University  at  Pierre  failed,  and  he  sent  vchichjonly  through  it  they  can  hope  to  have  for 
his  message  to  the  churches:  “I  can  see  their  children.  ijQd»5  p^ith 
no  hope  of  reopening  the  college  here  next  ^ 

fall.  ”  Svnod  met  in  special  session  at  Synod  believes  in  the  College  as  never  be- 

Huron,  June  1-2.  Careful  and  prayerful  Being  the  only  Presbyterian  institution  in 

deliberations  were  held.  The  college  was  State,  it  has  the  hearty  and  united  support 

removed  from  Pierre ;  the  Scotland  Acad.  the  pastors  and  churches.  Of  one  hundred 

emy,  founded  by  the  Southern  Presbytery  thirty-one  churches  in  the  Synod,  only  eight 
in  1886,  was  consolidated  with  it  and  the  self-supporting.  Alj  the  others  receive  aid 
reorganized  institution  located  at  Huron  the  Home  Mission  Board,  while  twenty-six 

under  the  name  of  Huron  CoUege.  t*^®“  are  Indian  churches.  The  aggregate  of 

The  combined  cost  of  the  two  abandoned  Iri^ts  is  small,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  of 
plants  had  been  about  $32,000,  and  but  lit-  benevolences  and  congregational  expenses,  it  is 
tie  could  be  realized  in  selling  them  for  Sweater  than  the  amount  given  to  the  cause  of 
purposes.  To  reimburse  the  Synod  and  to  Christian  education  by  any  other  Synod  in  the 
de  quarters  for  the  college,  the  citizens  of  ^hole  country, 
n  boueht  and  nresented  to  the  Svnod  a  Location 
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larger  than  New  York,  New  England,  and  Penn-  is  from  Hanover  College  with  a  post  graduate 
sylvania  combined,  Huron  College  offers  the  course  and  her  Master’s  degree  from  the  same  in- 
nearest  and  in  most  cases  the  only  opportunity  stitution.  Prof.  Powers  is  a  graduate  of  Miami 
for  a  Christian  education.  These  things,  to-  University  with  three  years  of  post  graduate 
gether  with  her  imsurpassed  railroad  facilities,  work  and  the  Master’s  degree  from  Harvard, 
make  Huron  by  far  the  best  college  location  in  Miss  Tawney  was  graduated  from  Albert  Lea 
the  State.  College,  Minn.,  the  Mount  Holyoke  of  the  West. 

^  Quality  of  Work  Prof.  Sloan  is  from  the  State  University  of  Michi- 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  do  just  as  good  gan.  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  one  year  of  post  gradu- 
work  as  is  done  by  similar  classes  in  Eastern  in-  ate  work  there  and  another  in  Chicago  Uni- 
stitutions.  “Good  work,  not  many  graduates”  verstty. 

is  the  motto  kept  in  view.  We  have  competent  The  aggregate  of  the  salaries  pledged  to  these 
teachers  and  earnest  students,  and  these  supply  twelve  teachers  for  the  coming  year  is  eight 
the  only  essential  conditions  necessary  for  the  thousand  dollars.  Six  of  them  have  received  in 
best  of  work  in  subjects  not  requiring  large  labo-  positions  previously  held,  or  might  have  received 
ratories  or  expensive  apparatus.  We  sadly  need  in  positions  offered,  but  refused  for  the  sake  of 
the  laboratories  and  the  apparatus,  but  in  the  coming  to  Huron,  salaries  aggregating  three 
mean  time  our  students  are  learning  their  Ian-  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars  more  than  they  of  the  State, 
guages,  mathematics  and  English  as  thoroughly  will  receive  this  year. 

as  though  they  were  in  the  best  Eastern  colleges.  During  th 

Huron  has  already  acciuired  an  enviable  reputa-  wasiea  rears  r  ment  has  be 

tion  in  the  State  for  high  standards  both  of  char-  Were  they  lost  and  wasted,  those  fifteen  years  present  pro 
acter  and  scholarship  among  the  students  and  of  time  and  effort,  of  heartache  and  final  heart  current  yea 
professors.  break  ?  The  money  spent  and  the  life  laid  on  the  The  faculty 


Professor  Gage 


Professor  Gage  was 
absent  from  Huron 
at  the  time  the  fac* 
ulty  picture  was 
taken.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Wooster 
University,  Ohio,  in 
June,  1900.  Last  year 
he  taught  the  Greek 
in  Huron  College. 
'This  year  he  is  giving 
most  of  his  time  to 
representing  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  College 
among  the  churches 
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Faculty  altar,  was  it  all  in  vain  ?  By  no  means.  There  j  fjn  the  matter  of  expense,  Huron  College  fur- 

If,  as  has  been  said,  a  university  is  a  library,  are  to  day  scattered  over  the  Dakota  plains,  in  nighes  an  interesting  contrast  to  Eastern  Col¬ 
in  the  same  sense,  a  college  is  a  faculty.  The  the  ranchman’s  cabin,  in  the  village  home,  or  in  igges.  Here  students  get  good,  nourishing, 

most  important  thing  in  undergraduate  life  is  the  lonely  prairie  school  house, hundreds 
the  personal  influence  of  the  strong  Christian  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  were 
teacher  upon  the  developing  life  of  his  students,  for  a  longer  or  shor  er  time  students 
Huron  College  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  in  the  little  college.  They  did  not  all 
her  faculty  men  and  women  who  with  the  best  become  successful  students  or  profound 
possinle  intellectual  qualifications  combine  the  scholars,  but  they  did  all  have  new 
Christian  character  and  purpose  necessary  for  meanings  of  life  revealed  to  them,  and 
such  work.  They  are  attracted  to  the  College,  they  did  all  have  noble  purposes  planted 
not  by  the  salaries  offered,  but  by  the  opportu-  in  their  hearts.  Besides  this  unknown 
nity  to  help  in  the  building  up  of  a  noble  work  number  of  students  taking  partial 

and  to  make  their  own  lives  tell  for  good  upon  courses,  the  college  granted  diplomas 

the  lives  of  their  students.  For  the  present  year,  to  eleven  men.  Of  these,  seven  are 
the  faculty  consists  of  twelve  members,  includ-  now  in  the  ministry  while  an  eighth 
ing  the  critic  teacher  in  the  Normal  Department  will  complete  his  theological  course  dur- 
who  also  acts  as  matron.  Three  of  the  others  are  ing  the  present  year.  Two  are  in  for- 
heads  of  special  de[>artments.  Prof.  G.  M.  Lynch  eign  mission  fields,one  in  Persia  and  one 
is  principal  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Mr.  in  Korea,  while  four  are  in  home  mis- 
E.  E.  Moses  is  instructor  in  oratory  and  physical  sion  work.  Two  are  teaching  and  one 
culture,  and  Prof.  Gerard  Tailandier  is  director  as  passed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  normai.  matbrul  ik  south  Dakota 

of  the  musical  department.  Of  the  eight  re-  writer.  This  is  a  record  like  those  that 

maining  teachers,  four  are  the  children  of  home  are  the  pride  of  great  eastern  colleges  as  they  though  plain  table-board,  for  two  dollars  per 
missionaries,  and  a  fifth  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Hunter  point  to  the  past.  Looking  at  it,  who  will  say  week.  They  pay  two  dollars  per  term  for  room 
Corbett,  the  well-known  missionary  in  China,  that  any  money  put  into  the  little  western  college  rent,  and  eight  doUars  a  year  for  steam  heat.  If 
Profs.  Gage,  Corbett  and  Miss  Reid  are  graduates  or  any  life  laid  down  for  its  sake  has  been  they  pay  their  tuition  in  advance  for  the  year, 
of  Wooster  University,  Ohio.  President  French  wasted  ?  it  costs  them  twenty -five  dollars,  and  each  stu- 

was  graduated  from  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  Miss  Hill  dent  pays  one  dollar  per  term  incidental  fees. 
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These  various  items  foot  up  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars.  Books  do  not  cost  over  ten 
dollars,  and  allowing  twenty-six  dollars  for  gen¬ 
eral  exjienses,  a  student  gets  through  the  year 
comfortably  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Most  of  the  students  actually  spend  less  than  this 
amoimt.  They  come  with  fifty  or  seventy -five 
or  one  hundred  dollars,  and  find  work  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  meet  the  remainder  of  their  ex¬ 
penses. 

Finances 

Among  people  not  personally  familiar  with 
college  administration,  it  is  a  widely  prevalent 
notion  that  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  students  must 
meet  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  colleges.  The 
facts  are  very  different.  Should  the  colleges 
charge  tuition  fees  such  that  from  these  funds 
they  could  pay  professors’  salaries  and  other 
general  expenses,  only  children  of  the  very 
wealthy  could  afford  to  go  to  college.  C!ollege 
incomes  are  from  three  sources :  student  fees, 
gifts  from  friends,  and  interest  from  invested 
funds.  For  the  greater  number  of  American 
colleges,  the  income  from  the  third  source  is 
small  or  none  at  all.  Student  fees  pay  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  the  expense  of  the  aver¬ 
age  college.  In  the  following  table  the  figures 
referring  to  New  York  colleges  were  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Regents  for  1900. 


Expenditures. 

Tuition,  etc. 

% 

Oolumbia. . 

$4,607,721. 

$101,787, 

.042 

Union . 

115,919. 

5,110. 

.044 

Hamilton . 

.58.778. 

9,663. 

.181 

Hobart . 

31,385. 

6,412. 

.804 

U.  of  New  York .... 

339,627. 

18,600. 

.055 

Colgate . 

56,336. 

7.844. 

.139 

U.  of  Rochester.... 

44,283. 

8,465. 

.191 

Elmira . 

27,718. 

6700. 

.242 

Wells . 

50,038. 

17,892. 

.857 

Barnard . 

317.638. 

29,241. 

.092 

Cornell . 

619.669. 

193,416. 

.898 

30  Colleges  in  N.  Y. 

7,833,956. 

889,526. 

.118 

Huron,  So.  Dakota. 

8,800. 

2,6J0. 

.296 

Oeneseo,  Ill . 

8,318. 

L230. 

.37 

Albany.  Oregon _ 

6,838. 

3,821. 

A54 

Corning  Acad..  la.. 

2,900. 

1.400. 

.482 

College  of  Idaho... 

2.433. 

963 

.896 

Bellevue,  Neb . 

9,000. 

3,647. 

.394 

The  estimated  expenditures  and  receipts  for 
Huron  College  during  the  present  year  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Receipts.  Ezpeness. 


Salaries . 

$8,000 

Tuitions . 

$4,500 

Fuel  and  Firing... 

900 

Board  of  Aid . 

2.000 

Repairs . 

1.000 

So.  Dak.  Churches. 

1,500 

Traveling . 

500 

Huron  Friends . 

1,500 

Printing . 

400 

New  York  Friends. 

3,600 

General  expense.., 

2,200 

ToUl . 

$13,000 

Total . 

$13,000 

Should  our  New  York  friends  fail  to  give  as 
much  as  is  estimated  for  them  in  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  other  necessary 
expenses  will  have  to  be  scaled  down  to  meet  the 
deficit.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies  requires  that  we  do  not 
contract  debt  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $2,000  which  they  give.  This  rigid 
policy,  while  it  works  hardship  sometimes  to 
poorly  paid  teachers,  results  in  keeping  alive 
those  institutions  that  deserve  to  live. 

Needs 

The  College  needs  buildings  and  endowment. 
The  present  building,  while  as  well  adapted  to 
our  use  as  a  building  not  constructed  for  college 
purposes  could  be  is  over  crowded.  Students 
who  could  come  If  they  could  obtain  rooms  in 
the  dormitory  at  the  nominal  rates  charged 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  rates  charged  for 
board  and  lodging  in  private  families.  The  Col¬ 
lege  needs  at  once  two  dormitories,  one  each  for 
boys  and  girls.  They  should  cost  $25,000  each. 
A  central  building  for  class  rooms,  library,  and 
administration  purrposes  is  needed.  This  should 
cost  850,000*  After  these,  a  gymnasium  is 
needed.  Athletics  should  not  dominate  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  intellectual  life  of  a  college,  but 
they  have  a  proper  and  necessary  place.  The 
gymnasium  should  cost  not  less  than  $10,000.  A 
music  hall,  science  hal,l  library  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  should  follow.  The  North-Western 
Railroad  Company  has  offered  the  trustees  four 
blocks  of  land,  about  sixteen  acres,  for  a  perman¬ 


ent  campus  as  soon  as  a  building  costing  at  least 
$30,000  can  be  erected  upon  it. 

To  do  what  ought  to  be  done  at  Huron,  the  Col¬ 
lege  should  have  a  productive  endowment  of 
$500,000.  The  interest  from  this  amoimt  together 
with  student  fees  would  give  an  income  of  about 
$35,000  per  year.  This  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  adequate  salaries,  the  building  up  of 
the  library,  the  purchase  of  necessary  apparatus, 
and  the  payment  of  all  reasonable  college  ex¬ 
penses.  With  such  a  foundation,  the  College 
would  become  a  source  of  blessing  to  thousands 
of  young  people  in  this  and  adjoining  states. 

Helping  Students 

The  best  way  to  help  a  student  is  not  to  give 
him  money  but  work.  Keep  the  college  going, 
and  give  the  student  something  something  to  do 
by  which  he  may  earn  his  board  and  lodging,  or 
his  tuition.  Students  who  are  worth  helping  are 
best  helped  in  this  way.  Few  students  could 
afford  to  pay  sufficient  tuition  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
fessors  from  starvation,  but  if  the  class  room  is 
open  and  the  professor  there,  the  student  will 
find  a  way  to  get  into  the  class  room  and  learn 
whatever  the  professor  can  teach  him.  Do  you 
really  wish  to  help  students  ?  Then  endow  a 
professorship.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  that, 
then  help  with  another  plan  which  we  are  work¬ 
ing  out.  It  is  for  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
charge  of  a  compentent  foreman.  The  processes 
should  not  require  skilled  labor.  Students  should 
be  able  to  do  the  work  with  a  little  practice  and 
oversight.  So  far  as  possible,  the  work  should 
be  piece  work.  The  raw  material  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  comparative!}'  near  at  hand,  and  the  pro' 
duct  should  pay  all  legitimate  expenses.  Give  us 
twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  we  will 
establish  a  plant  which  will  be  more  than  self- 
supporting  and  will  give  employment  and  the 
opportunity  for  an  education  to  hundreds  o^ 
young  people  every  year. 

This  is  the  kind  of  help  our  students  want. 
Two  years  ago,  a  young  man  wrote,  “I  am  willing 
to  do  any  thing  to  get  an  education.”  He  came 
to  the  College,  did  janitor  work  and  “chores” 
four  hours  a  day  for  board  and  lodging,  and  is 
now  out  of  school  earning  money  for  another 
start.  Another,  a  young  Indian  who  was  in  the 
College  a  year  ago,  but  has  been  teaching  among 
his  own  people  during  the  past  year,  writes,  “I 
hope  it  may  be  the  will  of  Gk)d  that  I  may  come 
back  to  school  before  I  get  too  far  behind.” 
Last  January,  a  young  girl  wrote  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  “I  had  planned 
to  go  to  college  this  winter,  but  as  perhaps  you 
know,  my  mother  and  the  younger  children  are 
partly  dependent  on  my  earnings,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  this  winter.  I  hope  to 
begin  next  fall  and  go  the  full  school  year.”  A 
letter  was  recently  received  from  one  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  workers  in  far  away  Montana.  It  spoke  of  a 
girl  who  is  eager  for  an  education.  She  can 
have  $50  for*  her  expenses  after  reaching  Huron. 
The  college  has  promised  to  see  her  through  the 
year.  She  will  do  housework  for  her  board  and 
lodging.  Who  will  pay  the  tuition  and  other 
term  bills  ?  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  cited 
indefinitely. 

Parents  feel  safe  in  sending  their  children  to 
Huron.  One  mother  writes,  “  In  sending  you 
this  jewel  out  of  our  home  treasures,  we  do  so 
trusting  to  the  excellent  reputation  your  school 
has  held  in  the  past  and  in  its  bright  promise  for 
the  future.”  A  father  sending  his  boy  to  Huron, 
writes,  “We  have  selected  Huron,  believing  a 
careful  personal  interest  is  taken  in  your  stu¬ 
dents.”  To  unnumbered  thousands  now  and  in 
the  year  to  come,  Huron  College  is  the  only  open 
door  to  large  and  useful  lives.  Who  will  help  to 
keep  it  open  ? 

The  Board  of  Aid 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges 
and  Academies  was  organized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1883.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  establish 


new  institutions,  but  to  select  certain  colleges 
and  academies  in  important,  needy,  and  strategic 
localities  and  to  give  these  such  aid  as  might  be 
possible.  In  selecting  an  institution  to  receive 
aid,  the  Board  is  guided  by  several  considerations. 
The  college  must  be  remote  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  at  a  point  of  strategic  importance.  It 
must  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  property  free 
of  debt  and  must  not  contract  debt.  The  local 
interest  must  be  good  and  the  standards  of  class¬ 
room  work  high.  The  Christian  life  and  purpose 
of  the  school  are  considered  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  and  systematic  Bible  Study  is  required 
of  all  students.  On  all  these  grounds,  Huron 
College  has  been  regarded  with  special  favor  by 
the  Board.  _ 

COLORS  IN  PAN 

Robert  V.  Carr. 

You  will  notice  my  friend. 

Whatever  you  bend. 

In  this  life  and  its  brief  little  span, 

There  is  always  a  gleam 
Of  gold  in  the  stream, 

As  it  swings  'round  the  edge  of  the  pan. 

Ob,  bright  is  the  gleam 
Of  gold  in  the  stream. 

The  colors  of  hope  in  the  pan; 

They  come  and  they  go 
'Neath  the  tailings  of  woe. 

Testing  ever  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Keep  panning  my  friend 
With  joy  to  the  end. 

Let  your  life  be  as  pore  as  it  can. 

Till  the  bright  colors  gleam 
In  the  play  of  the  stream. 

That  washes  the  dirt  from  the  pan. 

-  Hill  City,  S.  D. 


The  address  of  the  Rev.  W.  N.  MoHarg  is 
changed  from  Blue  Rapids,  Kan.,  to  Pneblo, 
Ool. 


The  Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison  of  the 
Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  this  city,  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  world,  was  last  heard 
from  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  Augnst  12.  Mr. 
Denison  expects  to  reach  Tacoma,  Wash.,  about 
September  15,  and  New  York  about  October  10. 

The  Rev.  Frank  D.  P.  Hickman,  who  is 
supported  by  the  First  Church  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  as  its  representative  in  the  foreign 
fields,  has  returned  to  his  work  at  Benito, 
French  Congo,  West  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  pastor  of 
Westminster  Church,  Brooklyn,  during  his 
summer  vacation  traveled  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  with  his  horse,  passing  through  the 
entire  Catskill  Mountain  range  in  the  saddle, 
and  visiting  Cooperstown,  Richfield  Springs, 
Little  Falls  and  Lyon’s  Falls.  During  this 
trip  he  was  heard  in  his  new  astronomical  lec¬ 
ture,  Runaway  Worlds,  in  Stamford  and  Little 
Falls. 

Write  SOUTH  DAKOTA  FARM  and 
TITLE  COMPANY  for  iiiioriuation  in 
regard  to  bargains  in  South  Dakota 
Real  Estate. 

South  Dakota  Farm  &  Title  Company 

H.  E.  KIMMEL,  Pres.  ONIDA,  S.  D. 


IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Health  and  wealth  go  hand  in  hand.  U.  S.  Statistics 
show  that  there  is  more  wealth  produced,  per  capita, 
here  than  in  any  other  State.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
judiciously  invested  in  the  young  State  now  will  bring 
you  large  returns  in  the  near  future.  For  prices  of  im¬ 
proved  farms  or  ranches  or  wild  lands,  write  to 

J.  I  HOUTZ,  Real  Estate  Agt., 

Blunt,  So.  Dak. 
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THE  QUAKER  HILL  CONFERENCE 

IiAnlse  Seymonr  Honchton 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  and  significant 
facts  of  the  present  time  is  the  mnltiplioation 
of  Conferences.  Unquestionably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  faot  in  the  history  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  past  oentnry  was  the  awakening  of  the 
social  self-oonsoionsnesB.  It  has  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  more  interest¬ 
ingly  or  more  significantly  than  in  the  various 
brotherhoods  which  with  or  without  that  name 
have  lately  oome  into  being,  the  annual  con¬ 
ferences  of  which  this  year  put  a  girdle  across 
this  land  from  Maine  to  California.  Not  long 
since  we  gave  in  a  series  of  articles  running 
through  five  issues  of  this  paper,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  ninth  annual  Conference  of  one 
of  the^  most  important,  though  not  the  most 
oonspicnons  of  these,  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  proceedings  of  that  interesting 
gathering  were  put  before  our  readers  in  the 
conviction  that  that  group  of  men  and  women 
who  meet  annually  at  Marlborough  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  stand  for  and  are  working  toward  the 
highest  ideal  now  possible  for  human  society, 


gifted  and  gracious  owner,  has  given  to  those  pens  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  though  the  ohnroh 
hundreds  of  girls  who  spend  a  fortnight  there  bears  no  name  except  that  of  Christ,  is  the  Rev. 
every  summer,  that  "theatre,"  that  oonsoious-  Edward  L.  Chichester,  and  those  who  long  to 


_ 


ness  of  "witnesses,"  without  which  none  can 
do  his  best  and  for  lack  of  which  hundreds  of 
overwrought  girls  faint  and  fall  in  the  lonely 
struggle  of  life.  More  than  this.  Hill  Hope  has 
awakened  in  the  homes  of  the  village  that  so¬ 
cial  self-consciousness  for  which  the  time  had 
made  them  ready,  and  which  needed  only  a 
touch  such  as  this  to  spring  into  life. 

One  of  the  first  to  feel  the  thrill  of  that  new 
life  was  Mr.  Albert  Akin,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  little  town.  That  he  was  nearing  ninety 
did  not  deter  him  from  entering  upon  large 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  community.  First 
he  built  a  public  library ;  then  a  "Hall"  for 
the  social  needs  of  the  community,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  of  public  worship. 
Here  the  nou-denominational  church  which 
unites  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  holds 
its  Sunday  and  week  day  services,  and  here  the 
people  oome  together  whenever  a  common  in- 


know  what  is  the  ideal  relation  of  minister 
and  community  will  do  well  to  study  the 
ohnroh  in  Quaker  Hill  under  these  two  pastor¬ 
ates.  Incidentally  they  will  learn  how  small 
are  the  rights  of  denominationalism  in  a  smal^ 
community. 

To  have  given  to  his  native  village  a  library, 
a  public  hall,  a  manse  and  an  endowment  for 
the  support  of  the  worship  of  God,  was  to  have 
fostered  the  sense  of  neighborhood,  the  sooial 
self-consciousness,  in  his  own  breast.  And 
therefore  Mr.  Akin — ninety-five  years  old  then — 
took  into  consideration  some  new  effort  for  the 
common  good.  With  such  counselors  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Ohichester  and  Miss  Monahan,  he 
could  hardly  err ;  the  Quaker  Hill  Oonferenoe 
was  happily  resolved  upon ;  the  Quaker  Hill 
Oonferenoe  Association  was  formed  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  September,  1899. 
The  call  to  the  meeting  announces  that  it  will 


HR.  ALBERT  J.  AKIN 

the  development  of  the  social  conscience  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  realization  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  which  is  in  our  midst. 

From  brotherhood  to  neighborhood  is  a 
notable  mark  of  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  social  conscience.  It  is  much  when 
men  and  women  who  are  like-minded  group 
themselves  with  the  purpose  of  realizing  the 
social  ideal.  It  is  more  when,  moved  by  that 
realization,  they  reach  out  in  effort  to  those 
who  are  not  yet  like-minded.  And  for  this 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Oonferenoe  at 
Quaker  Hill  in  this  state,  the  third  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  which  was  held  last  month,  marks  a 
new  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  history  of  this  Oonferenoe  is  deeply  sig¬ 
nificant.  In  that  secluded  village  among  the 
hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  among  a 
simple,  refined,  progressive  people,  live  two 
persons,  a  woman  and  a  man,  who  being  blessed 
with  means  have  in  an  especial  way  used  them 
as  a  trust  for  the  good  of  others.  A  number  of 
years  ago.  Miss  Monahan  built  on  one  of  the 
uplands  of  Broadfields,  her  beautiful  estate,  a 
summer  cottage  of  ample  size,  and  ever  since 
Hill  Hope  has  been,  to  many  working  girls  in 
this  city,  another  name  for  that  hope  and  conr-  bill  hope  girls  going  to  drive 

age  which  come  from  the  consciousness  that  one 

is  not  unnoticed  in  the  weary  struggle  for  bare  terest  calls  them.  The  first  pastor  of  this  ideal  be  held  "for  the  promotion  of  Bible  Study,  for 
life.  Hill  Hope,  with  its  noble  prospect  of  hill  village  ohnroh  was  the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  the  discussion  of  vital  problenu  of  the  present 
and  vale,  forest  and  meadow,  its  beautiful  hospi-  now  pastor  of  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church,  day  and  for  the  quickening  of  the  spirisual  life.” 
tality  and  the  wise  personal  infinence  of  its  Brooklyn.  The  present  pastor,  who  also  hap-  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Akin  who  meets 


the  discussion  of  vital  problemiB  of  the  present 
day  and  for  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life.  ’  ’ 
By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Akin  who  meets 
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the  expeneea,  and  of  Miu  Monahan  who  enter¬ 
tain!  the  Oonference  gneets,  thle  program  li 
admirablj  carried  ont. 

In  a  general  way  all  conferences  resemble 
one  another.  Prayer,  papers,  discussions,  with 
more  or  less  provision  for  social  intercourse, 
this  is  the  general  ontline,  while  each  brother¬ 
hood  or  association  has  its  special  features. 
Quaker  Hill  Oonference  is  unique  in  its  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
constitution  of  the  Association  recites  as  its 
object  to  associate  those  interested  in  the 
history  and  welfare  of  Quaker  Hill,”  and  the 
note  of  neighborliness  is  prominent  all  through 
the  proceedings.  On  "Farmer’s  Night,”  the 
country  people  from  miles  around  come  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  such  men  as  Professor  BiM  of 
Oomell  University  and  Mr.  Boyce,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Governor  Morton’s  notable 
farm,  Briaroliff,  illuminate  the  practical  ques¬ 
tions  around  which  their  daily  life  is  centered. 
Minister’s  Oonference  brings  the  pastors 
from  all  the  adjacent  towns  and  from  over  the 
Oonnecicnt  border  to  confer  on  the  deepest 
problems  of  their  calling.  The  annual  session 
of  the  Conference  Association  draws  together 
for  conference  that  rapidly  enlarging  group 
who  recognize  neighborhood  responsibility. 
But  “Quaker  Hill  Day”  is  the  high  day  of  the 
Oonference— a  glorified  “old  home  day,”  when 
scattered  sons  and  daughters  return  to  their 
native  hill,  and  the  entire  community  shares, 
by  loving  service,  in  the  abounding  hospitality 
of  her  who  ofiicially  and  in  her  heart  is  “Host¬ 
ess.  ’  ’ 

Briefly  to  indicate  the  special  features  of  this 
year’s  Conference,  we  must  begin  with  the 
opening  address  by  Dr.  B.  S.  MacArthnr  of 
this  city,  who  every  year  thus  far  has  opened 
the  Session.  His  subject  this  year.  Theolog¬ 
ical  Creeds  at  the  Dawn  of  the  New  Century, 
was  treated  with  all  that  earnest  yet  sparkling 
eloquence  of  which  Dr.  MacArthnr  is  master, 
and  during  the  Conference  his  ripe  experience 
and  felicitous  power  of  illustration  lent  inter¬ 
est  to  the  discussions.  Every  morning,  from 
Wednesday  to  Sunday  inclusive.  Dr.  Frank  K. 
Sanders  of  Tale  University  lectured  on  Apoc- 
ayptio  Literature — a  series  of  studies  which  it 
is  impossble  to  summarize  here,  but  which 
were  of  the  highest  possible  value  to  student, 
preacher  and  thinker.  The  especial  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  series  wm  the  distinction  between 
apocalyptic  and  prophecy  and  the  definition  of 
the  function  of  the  former.  Following  Dr. 
Sanders  on  the  first  morning  of  the  Conference, 
the  Bev.  Newton  M.  Hall  of  Springfield  read 
an  admirable  paper  on  The  Critical  Study  of 
the  Bible.  Mr.  Hall  is  not  unknown  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  I  am  glad  to 
promise  them  this  article  by  Mr.  Hall  in  an 
early  number  of  the  paper.  Bible  study  was 
farther  carried  on  by  Prof.  John  F.Genung  of 
Amherst  College,  who  gave  two  remarkable 
lectures.  The  first  was  a  study  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Those  who  know  Professor 
Gennng’s  original  and  important  work  on 
Job,  The  Epio  of  the  Inner  Life,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  study.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  given  to 
the  general  public.  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  than  that  Professor  Gennng  appears 
to  have  solved  one  of  the  problems  of  the  ages, 
in  discovering  the  key  which  makes  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  but  puzzling  book  a  homogeneous 
work  of  high  spiritual  value,  and  holding  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
thought.  Professor  Genung’s  second  lecture. 
Darkness  and  Light  on  the  Hereafter,  was  a 
profound  study  of  Scripture  conceptions  of  this 
vitally  interesting  subject. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Minister’s  Con¬ 
ference.  This  was  held  not  in  Akin  Hall,  but 
in  the  more  intimate  environment  of  the  parlor 


at  Hill  Hope.  Not  only  ministers  came  from 
far  and  wide,  but  women,  farmers,  gneEts  from 
the  Mizzen  Top  Hotel.  The  spacious  room  and 
the  verandas  were  crowded.  And  what  a  Con¬ 
ference  was  that  1  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Dnryee  setting 
forth  The  Attitude  of  the  Ministry  toward  the 
Sabbath,  Dr.  George  William  Enox,  discus¬ 
sing  from  personal  experience  and  profound 
study  of  the  problems  on  the  mission  field.  The 
Belation  of  the  Minister  at  Home  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Abroad,  touched  the  deepest  springs  of 
Christian  conscionsness,  and  those  who  took 
part  in  the  following  diecnssion  responded 
closely  to  the  appeal.  Another  Hill  Hope  af¬ 
ternoon  wu'devoted  to  a  study  of  Beligion  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jesus,  led  by  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Straus  of  Peekskill,  a  teaching  of  practical 
Chtistian  ethics  which  must  have  made  a  mark 
on  the  life  of  every  hearer. 

The  social  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
made  very  prominent  by  two  evening  discus¬ 
sions.  The  first,  on  Industrial  Combinations 
and*  Concentrated  Wealth,  was  a  brilliant  de¬ 
bate  between  Mr.  James  G.  Csmnon,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  this 
ci^y,  and  Mr.  Mornay  Wililams,  President  of 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.  The  second 
was  a  presentation  of  Christianity  and  the  La¬ 
bor  Question  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  of  the 
National  Consumers’  League.  Mrs.  Kelly  was 
for  years  Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  her  sympathies  and  her  duty  led 
her  to  take  special  cognizance  of  the  conditions 
under  which  wage  earning  children— “  the 
young,  young  children, oh  my  brothers!”— live 
their  unwitting  Christ-lives  of  sacrifice  and 
saving,  and  the  pathos  of  her  story  was  only 
excelled  by  its  intelligent  sanity. 


THE  OLD  <)DAKBB  MBBTISG  HOUSE  ON  QUAKER  HILL  DAT 

Here  the  first  official  word  for  Emancipation 
was  spoken 

One  morning,  after  the  Bible  Study  hour, 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Gallau- 
det  Trumbull  of  the  Sunday-school  Times  and 
Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood  of  Smith  College.  The 
Needs,  Dangers  and  Encouragements  of  the 
Sunday-school  were  set  forth  by  the  former, 
and  the  Importance  and  Possibilities  of  the 
Adult  Class  by  the  latter. 

Sunday  was  the  last  Conference  day,  and  the 
Conference  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof  C.  P. 
Fagnui  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  whose 
genial  humor,  unaffected  piety  and  lucid 
scholarliness  went  far  all  through  the  week  to 
keep  the  Conference  at  its  best.  His  sermon 
was  a  model  of  what  a  Conference  sermon 
should  be:  profound,  limpid,  devout,  brief, 
self-illustrated,  strongly  appealing  to  the  so¬ 
cial  conscience.  And  the  King  wa»  exceeding  sor¬ 
ry,  but — 

The  neighborliness  of  the  Conference  took  a 
wider  range  on  Sunday  evening  when  Chaplain 
Turner  of  Hampton  Institute  gave  a  stereopti- 
oon  lecture  on  The  Education  of  the  Negro  and 
Indian.  Mr.  Turner  as  usual  was  accompanied 
by  a  quartette  of  Hampton  singers,  and  to  these 
four  young  men  the  Conference  owed  much. 


The  party  had  arrived  on  Friday,  in  time  for 
the  exercises  of  Farmer’s  Night,  to  which  they 
contributed  much  of  interest  by  singing.  On 
Sunday  evening  they  sang  again,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Quaker  Hill  Day,  they  were  indefatigable 
and  ever  cheerful  in  singing  whenever  the  oc¬ 
casion  permitted.  Those  four  young  men  won 
golden  opinions  at  Quaker  Hill. 

I  have  left  Quaker  Hill  day,  that  Saturday 
which  was  such  a  high  day,  to  the  last— un¬ 
wisely,  for  now  I  have  too  small  a  space  in 
which  to  do  it  justice.  That  gathering  of  the 
clans  in  the  old  Quaker  Meeting  House  on  the 
hill  top — whose  bare  walls  and  plain  benches 
were  redolent  with  pious  and  patriotic  histcry- 
that  service,  conducted  bv  Professor  Sanders 
as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  time,  with  no  announcement  of  hymn 
or  address,  everything  apparently  said  and  sung 
“as  the  spirit  moved,  ”  that  row  of  placid, 
strong  and>weet  faced  men  and  women  on  the 
upper  bench — last  survivors  of  the  ancient 
race — those  hymns,  sung  without  instrument 
or  book,  as  Professor  Griffiths  led  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience  in  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’ 
Name,  and  America,  how  beautiful  is  the 
memory  of  it  all  I  The  papers  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  interest.  The  first  was  a 
historic  sketch  of  one  of  the  notables  of  the 
earlier  time. 

A  gentle  Quaker  lady  stood  in  the  plain,  un¬ 
painted  building  that  is  at  once  the  land  muk 
and  the  exponent  of  the  faith  and  character  of 
this  people,  and  read  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
her  father,  David  Irish— farmer,  surveyor, 
preacher. 

The  sketch  was  simple  as  befitted  the  life  it 
pictured,  aud  so  direct  and  perfect  in  its  form, 
that  it  is  bard  to  give  even  its  flavor,  in  a  ref¬ 
erence. 

David  Irish 

David  Irish,  well  remembered  by  the  old  res¬ 
idents  who  were  present,  was  born  and  bred  in 
this  neighborhood,  dying  in  1884  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  Independence,  courage,  simplic¬ 
ity,  are  three  words  that  describe  his  charac¬ 
ter.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  search 
for  truth  and  the  living  it  as  he  conceived  it. 
The  picture  given  on  this  day  of  this  man’s 
career  was  one  to  make  those  who  contem¬ 
plated  it  hungry  to  know  more  of  such  living. 
One  saw  his  home,  open  to  all  in  need,  each 
welcomed  with  a  grasp  of  the  master’s  hand, 
each  addressed  by  his  full  name,  all,  black  or 
white,  ignorant  or  learned,  put  upon  an  equal¬ 
ity  that  while  it  leveled,  dignified.  One  felt 
in  listening  to  the  account,  that  restful  respect 
experienced  in  the  presence  of  a  man  having 
strong  convictions,  and  the  quiet  strength  to 
live  them  in  a  world  of  conformity.  The 
hearer  was  impressed  by  the  power  of  the  truth 
this  man  held,  not  through  his  words,  ont 
through  himself. 

David  Irish  believed  in  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  of  war,  of  capital  punishment,  and  of 
intemperance,  and  lived  a  life  not  of  mere  pro¬ 
test  against  these  things,  but  a  life  so  rounded, 
so  simple  in  its  uprightness  and  so  conspionons 
for  its  moral  fibre  and  charitable  spirit,  that 
any  other  view  than  his  would  seem  impossible 
to  a  lover  of  righteousness,  who  knew  him. 

His  preaching,  the  hearers  were  told,  was 
“not  eloquent,  ”  but  “plain  exhortations  to 
right  living,  a  statement  and  restatement  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  them,  a  stirring  up  of  the  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance.  ’  ’ 

One  could  well  believe  that  one  who  led  such 
a  life  would  use  the  simplest  words,  the  brief¬ 
est  and  plainest  statements,  to  express  himself. 
All  this,  related  in  the  old  meeting  house  with 
its  antique  stoves,  its  long  nnpainted  seats 
ranged  in  tiers,  a  familiar  setting  to  the  figure 
of  this  man  throughout  his  long  life,  made  the 
description  singularly  vivid. 

After  this  came  a  paper  by  the  former  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Bev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  who  has  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  study  of  local  history 
and  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  of 
which  he  spoke. 
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"The; Quaker  HUl  Spirit]  ^  Ji 

To  have  lived  a  unique  and  separate  life  for 
almost  two  hundred  jears  has  been  the  history 
of  Qnaker  Hill ;  six  generations  have  developed 
an  unbroken  and  peonliar  identity.  The  Hill 
is  a  fair  uplifted  table- land  that  sees  the  Oats- 
kills  across  Duchess  Oounty  and  the  Hudson 
River,  and  to  the  east  and  north  surveys  Oon- 
nectlcut,  with  a  glimpse  on  a  clear  day  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Massachnsetts.  In  every  di¬ 
rection  the  eye  reaches  off  till  the  briliant 
green  at  one’s  feet  is  lost  in  far  distant  purple 
and  blue.  When  the  winter  snow  is  white 
upon  it  the  spring  green  is  showing  in  the 
vuley  that  seems  suspended  below.  When  the 
oherry  trees  bloom  on  the  Hill  the  time  of 
blossoms  is  past  in  the  lower  elevations.  The 
richer  soil  holds  moisture  better  in  drought, 
and  the  Hill  shows  green  when  the  valleys  are 
thirsty  brown.  The  mosquito  and  the  tramp 
could  never  climb  the  Hill,  and  by  a  natnriu 
selection  the  surviving  generations  have  be¬ 
come  wholesomer  and  more  vital  with  energy. 
It  is  no  village  or  town,  but  a  country  commu¬ 
nity  alive  and  awake,  and  with  a  history. 

Between  the  Dutch  by  the  Hudson  and  the 
Yankees  of  Oonnecticut  it  was  in  the  Oolonial 
days  a  gentle  buffer  of  Quakerism.  That  dim 
forgotten  battle  for  the  right  of  the  toiler  to 
the  soil,  the  Anti-Rent  War,  was  fought 
against  British  soldiers  here,  and  lost.  The 
Hill  was  to  Washington  the  fitting  encamp¬ 
ment  from  which  to  watch  Boston  and  at  the 
same  time  West  Point  and  the  Hudson.  Here 
in  the  Meeting  House  still  standing,  in  the 
year  1767,  was  taken  the  first  official  action  of 
the  movement  of  religious  and  other  bodies  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  first  note  in  a 
century  of  oonfiict ;  this  was  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  Wilberforoe  acted  in  England.  It  wel¬ 
comed  the  nineteenth  century  a  wealthy,  cul¬ 
tivated  community,  a  hilltop  crowned  with 
factories,  stores  and  noted  residences,  which 
all,  except  the  residences,  the  railroad  has  re¬ 
moved.  The  Hill  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  underground  railroad  for  the  escape  of 
runaway  ^aves  to  Canada  and  freedom.  It 
has  seen  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  endow¬ 
ment  upon  one  foundation  of  church,  library 
and  other  public  institutions,  which  furnishes 
at  least  the  suggestion  for  the  solution  in  many 
country  places  of  the  problem  of  religion, 
unity  and  public  intelligence.  The  Qnaker 
Hill  Conference  expresses  every  September  the 
spirit  of  the  Hill.  That  spirit  is  one  of  vital 
energy,  open  intelligence,  ontlooking  sympathy, 
and  these  all  sweetened  with  hospitality  and 
electrified  with  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  somewhere  dwelt  upon 
the  tendency  of  localities  in  America  to  i^r- 
petnate  their  spirit  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  through  changes  of  personality  and  of 
families,  until  only  the  soil  and  the  genius  of 
the  community  remain  to  express  the  identity 
with  the  earliest  settlers.  Of  this  continuous 
community  life  Qnaker  Hiii  is  an  example. 
Settled  a  century  and  four  score  years  ago,  it 
oontinnes  in  the  twentieth  centnry  the  same 
spirit  which  has  guided  its  generations  through¬ 
out.  Though  war  and  religions  disruption,  com¬ 
mercialism  and  immigration,  have  entered  into 
its  peaceful  life  as  opponents  of  that  spirit, 
they  have  ail  in  turn  been  leavened  and  as¬ 
similated. 

The  Quakers  gave  it  in  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  spiritual  character  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  open,  free  of  local 
littleness,  near  the  sky,  but  looking  broadly 
out  upon  Tn*n  in  his  fairer  and  nobler  aspects. 
During  the  Revolution  their  meeting  twice 
took  action  for  the  relief  of  “those  distressed 
of  other  denominations;’’ and  in  the  present 
day  the  meeting,  now  grown  old  and  feeble  but 
never  narrow,  has  welcomed  to  the  community 
Christ’s  Church,  a  gem  of  Christian  unity, 
made  up  of  adherents  of  all  those  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christendom  which  teach  the  eter- 
nai  Gospel  in  the  spirit  of  the  Qnaker  pio¬ 
neers.  The  community  exemplifies  the  unify¬ 
ing  force  of  religion,  for  a  religious  teacher 
can  call  the  Hill  to  assemble  as  no  other  voice 
can  do.  The  unity  and  mutual  acquaintance  of 
the  place  has  always  been  a  gift  of  its  religion. 
The  early  Quakers  trooped  to  meeting  on 
horseback,  and  filled  the  house  to  the  roof. 
Not  since  their  day  has  the  Hill  assembled  in 
such  numbers  as  to  the  gatherings  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  church,  library  and  conference, 
which  minister  to  the  old  spirit  of  the  place. 

The  power  of  an  idea  thoroughly  believed 
and  fittingly  embodied  is  never  greater  than 
when  the  embodiment  is  a  community  and' the 
belief  takes  the  form  of  a  church.  For  one 
hundred  years  the  Qnaker  meeting  assembled 
in  this  southeastern  corner  of  Duchess  Oounty, 
maintaining  sure  and  unbroken  its  message,  its 


discipline  and  the  allegiance  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  miles.  On  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  by  the  first  Qnaker  it  was  dis¬ 
rupted,  and  for  seventy  years  the  leaven  it  had 
brought  to  perfection  has  been  kneading  in  the 
loaf.  Quakerism  was  unable  to  make  its  dis¬ 
cipline  a  way  of  life  for  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
but  it  made  a  contribution  to  that  kingdom. 
It  is  a  people  who  worship  in  order  and  live  in 
courtesy ;  a  people  of  gentleness,  yet  of  rigid 
adherence  to  dignity  and  rights,  to  precedence 
of  age  and  standing.  Its  orderly  ways  and 
forms  of  propriety  are  those  of  an  aristocracy. 
No  little  acts  are  without  their  meaning,  and 
words  spoken  or  withheld  are  precise  and  elo¬ 
quent.  Yet  the  Qnaker  made  a  religion  of 
democracy.  He  kept  his  hat  on  in  the  King’s 
presence  and  in  church;  and  he  made  the  es¬ 
caping  slave,  sheltered  in  his  house,  sit  at  his 
own  table.  The  sweet  attractiveness  of  the 
Quaker  way  of  life  is  this  blending  of  position 
and  order  with  troth  and  precision  and  hnmble 
dignity. 

Qnaker  Hill  would  have  every  man  know  his 
own  standing;  every  resident  rich  and  poor  is 
known  to  every  other,  and  his  character  given 
full  credit  of  honor  or  impartial  criticism. 
Every  life  is  lived  in  the  open.  The  adoles¬ 
cent  follies  of  a  lad  are  a  spectacle  befcre  all, 
and  a  grief  in  commcn ;  while  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  those  who  are  saints  is  celebrated  in 
a  reverent  local  canonization.  The  outsider 
who  buys  one  of  the  old  places  for  a  residence 
must  become  a  member  of  the  community,  and 
even  the  transient  of  the  summer  is  straight¬ 
way  given  his  niche  and  his  standing,  and  ex¬ 
pected  neither  to  be  presuming  nor  to  be  in¬ 
different. 

There  are  many  who  stand  for  Qnaker  Hill. 
Perfection  of  embodiment  of  the  spirit  is  not 
uncommon.  Three  persons,  ,  however,  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  present  generation.  Richard 
Osborn,  a  farmer,  the  elder  of  the  Friends’ 
Meeting  and  a  patriarch  indeed.  Miss  Mona¬ 
han,  who  has  brought  her  New  York  friends 
hither,  and  in  whose  house  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  young  women.  Hill  Hope,  the  Oonfer- 
ence  is  lodged.  And  Mr.  Albert  J.  Akin,  now 
ninety-eight  years  old,  a  business  man,  whose 
generous  endowment  has  embodied  in  this 
generation  anew  the  old  spirit. 

It  is  a  pungent,  alert,  devout  spirit,  native 
to  the  soil,  proper  to  the  history.  It  has 
suffered  no  defeat  as  yet.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  it  buried  with  its  own  drab-clad 
dead,  and  no  headstones  mark  the  bed  of  either, 
save  the  imperishable  memory  of  man.  The 
“world’s  people’’  came,  and  would  not  be 
converted,  but  they  have  come  to  live  by  the 
local  spirit.  Oommercialism  came,  and  men 
became  rich ;  but  the  grace  of  God  took  hold  of 
them  and  made  them  use  their  means  for  the 
purposes  of  the  community.  Modern  residents 
came  in  search  of  health  and  quiet,  but  they 
and  their  servants  and  friends  have  been  knit 
into  the  compact  and  sympathetic  life  of  the 
organic  community.  The  community  spirit  is 
immortal  on  its  own  soil. 

And  what  shall]I  more  say?  For  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  neighborly  feast 
which  followed— the  literal  feast,  I  mean, 
when  three  hundred  guests  sat  down  at  tables 
under  the  trees  between  Akin  Hall  and  the 
manse,  and  enjoyed  the  clam  bake  provided 
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by  Miss  Monahan,  and  served  by  a  large  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ladies  of  the  village  and  their 
maids.  It  would  be  impossible  to-do  justice  to 
the  indefatigable  and  beautiful  neighborliness 
of  those  ladies,  or  to  estimate  the  hours  of  labor 


they  Bo^generously- lavished  upon  the  guests  of 
Qnaker  HilL  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  could 
be  seated  at  table  at  one  time,  and  I  leave  it 
to  the  housekeepers  who  read  this  to  imagine 
what  meant  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
these  two  tables,  and  the  “clearing  away’ ’at 
the  end. 

While  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  were  regal¬ 
ing  on  what  to  one'inexperienoed  in  clambakes 
appeared  to  be  the  most  delightful  of  all  culi¬ 
nary  mysteries,  the  other  half  of  the  company 
were  in  Akin  Hall  pleasantly  entertained  by 
the  Hampton  singers,  and  by  other  devices  of 
the  minister  and  those  who  were  glad  to  help 
him.  And  between  the  two  tables  came  the 
closing  exercises,  bright  and  pleasant  addresses, 
“toasts”  after  the  fashion  of  such  occasions, 
with  no  liquid  but  much  sparkle,  to  Mr.  Akin 
and  others  to  whom  an  expression  of  gratitude 
was  due. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  an  occasion  of  unusual 
interest  to  close  this  account  of  Qnaker  Hill 
Oonference  without  a  word  of  that  which 
raised  its  value  to  the  highest  power — the 
hospitality  of  Hill  Hope.  Not  only  for  the 
abounding  comforts  with  which  she  surrounded 
her  guests  are  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
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due  to  Miss  Monahan,  but  for  the  opportunity 
of  social  intercourse,  the  pleasant  recreations 
between  times,  the  lively  table  talk  when  each 
little  group  of  six  or  more  around  its  separate 
table  was  at  brightest  and  best,  the  quiet  con¬ 
versations  when  strangers  became  friends  and 
friends  drew  nearer  to  one  another,  the  sacred 
hour  of  morning  prayer— these  after  all  are  the 
memories  and  the  Infinenoe  that  will  abide. 


Contributions 


THE  CONFESSION  AND  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  REALTY 

Fanl  F.  Sntplien,  D.D. 

The  word  “demand”  is  not  used  in  an 
offensive  sense.  As  the  world  advances  condi¬ 
tions  change  and  the  new  conditions  make  re¬ 
quirements  that  differ  from  those  made  by  the 
old.  No  one  in  particular  is  responsible  for 
the  changed  conditions.  No  one  planned  them. 
They  simply  came,  gradually  and  often  unno¬ 
ticed,  in  the  inevitable  evolution  of  history. 
As  Christians  we  would  say  that  the  hand  that 
changed  the  conditions  is  the  hand  of  God,  for 
Christians  believe  in  the  providence  of  God  in 
history ;  as  Calvinists  we  would  say  that  none 
but  God  could  have  changed  the  conditions,  in 
BO  far  as  we  believe  that  he  ordains  whatso¬ 
ever  comes  to  pass.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
quarrel  with  our  age,  or  to  say  that  the  old  is 
better.  It  borders  closely  upon  unbelief  to  rule 
God  out  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  modern 
times.  He  has  never  deserted  his  world  from 
the  day  when  “the  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.” 

There  is  another  matter  upon  which  our 
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tbinklng  ihoald  be  clear.  It  is  not  tme  that 
beoanee  changed  oonditione  demand  new  things 
and  new  methods  the  slightest  disparagement 
is  oast  upon  the  things  and  methods  that  are 
no  longer  nsefnl.  A  oentnrj  ago  the  stage 
coach  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  times  for  purposes  of  transportation.  Peo¬ 
ple  seldom  traveled  far.  The  country  was  set¬ 
tled  only  for  a  short  distance  from  the  coast. 
But  conditions  have  changed.  The  centre  of 
population  is  now  in  the  West,  and  there  are 
twenty- five  times  as  many  people  to  be  carried 
as  there  were  then.  The  stage  coach  will  no 
longer  do.  It  cannot  go  fast  enough  or  far 
enough  or  hold  people  enough,  or  carry  the 
commerce  of  a  great  nation.  But  this  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  coach  of  our  fathers.  It 
answered  the  purpose  of  its  times  and  did  so 
well.  When  God  changed  the  conbitions  of 
the  world,  he  supplied  it  with  new  methods 
for  its  work.  Glancing  backward  over  history 
we  can  see  that  it  has  been  this  way  always. 
When  Christianity  superseded  Judaism  it  cast 
no  redections  upon  the  latter.  God  was  in 
Judaism.  He  had  revealed  himself  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  for  ages  in  tabernacle  and  temple,  through 
law  and  ritual,  by  priest  and  prophet. .  But 
temple  and  priest,  law  and  ritual  are  all  done 
away  in  Christ.  He  comes  indeed  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  law,  but  to  be  its  fulfilment.  The 

onditions  of  the  world  had  changed,  and  other 
conditions  which  had  long  been  preparing  in 
the  slow  course  of  history  had  come,  and  the 
C)Id  Testament  religion  was  no  longer  suited  to 
the  new  need  of  humanity.  The  Gospel  takes 
the  place  of  the  law,  and  the  New  Testament  is 
the  revised  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  to 
men.  But  all  this  does  not  imply  fault  in  the 
Old.  Christianity  does  not  supersede  Judaism 
because  Judaism  was  false,  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  not  given  because  the  Old  was  un¬ 
true.  Judaism  and  the  Old  Testament  were 
true,  but  insufficient.  The  need  of  humanity 
demanded  nothing  less  than  a  Christ  and  a 
New  Testament,  and  the  need  was  recognized 
and  honored. 

Every  age  is  characterized  by  a  “Zeit-geist,  ” 
a  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  something  to  be  felt 
rather  than  defined.  We  are  all  conscious  of 
its  presence  and  its  power.  We  feel  that  it  is 
carrying  ns  somewhere,  we  know  not  whither; 
that  it  is  the  moving  force  in  our  present-day 
civilization ;  that  no  man  can  resist  it ;  that  it 
is  surely  shaping  the  world  to  its  destiny. 
Unbelievers  may  be  content  to  call  it  the"  Zeit¬ 
geist,  ’’  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  men  of  faith 
recognize  it  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  is 
behind  the  history  of  nations  and  the  progress 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  spirit  that  makes  the 
demands  upon  men  which  we  attribute  vaguely 
to  the  age.  God  changes  the  conditions  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  in  changing  the  conditions  he 
makes  the  new  demands.  The  demand  to-day 
is  for  reality.  Of  course,  in  a  sense,  this  has 
always  been  the  demand,  for  reality  is  only 
another  name  for  truth,  and  the  mission  of  the 
divine  Spirit  has  ever  been  to  lead  men  into 
truth.  But  even  the  divine  Spirit  has  only 
been  able  to  speak  the  -  word— whether  in  the 
realm  of  history,  science  or  religion— as  men 
have  been  able  to  bear  it.  The  Saviour  him¬ 
self  was  thus  limited  by  the  incapacity  of  his 
hearers  to  receive  the  full  revelation  of  God. 
"I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  yon,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  is  oome,  he  will  guide  yon 
into  all  truth."  This  is  what  he  has  been  do¬ 
ing  for  nineteen  centuries ;  this  is  what  he  will 
continue  to  do  as  fast  as  men  are  'able  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fuller  light  of  heavexi,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  men  in  any  age  of 
the  world’s  history  should  gather  together 
such  realities  as  have  been  made  known  to 
them,  and  from  these  should  draw  inferenoes 


and  oonstrnct  philosophies  concerning  the 
things  which  they  do  not  know.  And  it  is 
just  as  natural  that  the  men  of  a  later  age,  to 
whom  a  much  larger  number  of  realities  has 
become  known,  should  reconstruct  the  work  of 
their  predecessors,  ccrrecting  its  obvious  mis¬ 
takes,  and  adding  to  it  whatever  of  larger  truth 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  to  them. 

Our  Confession  of  Faith  was  written  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.  Newton’s  Principia  was 
not  pnblished^nntil  forty  years  later;  LaPlaoe, 
whose  Nebular  Hypothesis  almost  revolution¬ 
ized  the  science  of  astronomy,  was  not  bom 
until  the  Oonfession  was  a  century  old ;  geology 
with  its  aeons  of  creation  had  scarcely  an  exis¬ 
tence;  the  idea  of  Cosmic  Evolution,  whether 
Christian  or  otherwise,  had  not  been  heard  of ; 
archaeology  with  all  its  rich  stores  of  facts 
bearing  upon  Biblical  history  was  yet  to'come ; 
the  most  important  of  all  the  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Bible,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
Protestantism  itself  was  barely  a  century  old 
(the  Confession  was  presented  to  Parliament 
precisely  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Luther),  and  the  time  was  too  short  with  the 
means  then  at  hand  for  a  critical  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  spirit 
of  mediaeval  scholasticism  still  dominated  the 
minds  of  theologians,  and  intense  antipathy 
toward  the  Roman  Church  led  them  to  think 
of  the  Pope  as  the  Anti-Christ  whose  coming 
the  New  Teslament  predicted. 

Putting  together  these  negative  and  positive 
facts  it  surely  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Oon¬ 
fession  does  not  represent  reality  as  that  word 
is  understood  in  the  twentieth  century.  How 
profoundly  the  Principia,  the  Nebular  Hypoth¬ 
esis,  Modern  Geology,  Archaeology  and  in  fact 
every  science  of  to-day  nas  affected  the  thought 
of  the  world  need  not  be  mentioned.  The 
transition  from  the  stage  coach  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Express  is  not  so  great  as  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  scientific  thecries  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  scientific  realities  cf  our 
times.  The  revelation  of  these  realities,  more . 
over,  has  necessarily  changed  our  mental  atti¬ 
tude  with  respect  to  many  problems  of  theo¬ 
logical  speculation.  All  truth  is  one.  God  in 
Nature  and  God  in  the  Bible  cannot  be  at  vari¬ 
ance.  We  have  been  driven  back  to  the  Bible 
to  read  it  anew  in  the  light  of  modern  science, 
and  we  have  discovered  truths  there  which 
were  cnly  dimly  comprehended  or  not  compre¬ 
hended  at  all  by  our  fathers.  Most  of  all,  the 
divine  Spirit  has  revealed  to  the  modern  con¬ 
sciousness  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  most 
sublime  utterances  of  our  divine  Lord.  We 
have  oome  to  realize  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men ;  that  his  love  is  universal ;  that  all 
men  are  brothers;  that  the  Church  is  under 
obligation  to  make  known  his  salvation  to  the 
whole  heathen  world.  These  are  realities  in 
the  Church  of  to-day.  But  they  are  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  conception  that  God  "passes  by" 
those  whom  he  does  not  arbitrarily  elect,  or 
that  he  is  the  Father  only  of  those  that  be¬ 
lieve,  or  that  the  atoning  work  of  the  divine 
Saviour  is  limited  in  its  intention  to  only  a 
select  number,  or  with  silence  respecting  the 
needs  of  the  perishing  nations. 

So  long  as  these  realities  in  Nature  and  in 
the  Scriptures  had  not  oome  to  the  consoions- 
ness  of  men,  the  Confession  answered  its  pur¬ 
pose  well.  It  is  saturated  with  eternal  truths 
which  under  some  form  of  statement  must  en¬ 
ter  into  every  Creed  to  the  end  of  time.  These 
truths  gave  it  its  power,  and  as  for  the  rest 
there  were  no  facts  at  hand  to  controvert  or 
modify  its  statements.  But  the  facts  are  at 
hand  now,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
either  of  changing  the  Confession  to  agree 
with  the  facts,  or  of  making  a  new  Creed,  or 
of  being  stultified  before  the  world.  Twice 
within  a  period  of  about  ten  years  the  Church 


has  virtually  declared  that  the  Confession  as  it 
stands  is  not  the  Confession  of  our  faith  to¬ 
day  ;  twice  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  have 
put  themselves  on  record  as  desiring  relief 
from  some  or  other  of  its  articles.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  this  action  of  the  Church 
twice  recorded.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
fact— from  the  reality— that  the  Church  itself 
has  cnce  and  again  uttered  its  voice  against  the 
Ccnfession  in  its  present  form.  Were  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  after  all  this  no  action  should  be 
taken,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Church 
could  explain  to  honest  inquirers  the  action 
already  taken:  how  it  still  could  commend 
itself  to  honest  seekers  after  truth,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  as  its  unaltered  standard  what  twice  it  has 
at  least  repudiated  in  part. 

We  need  a  preachable  Ccnfession  of  faith,  one 
for  which  we  have  to  offer  no  apologies  and 
none  of  whose  articles  we  have  to  soften  or 
explain  lest  they  shall  be  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  men.  We  need  a  Greed  at  once 
virile  and  tender,  with  the  virility  and  tender¬ 
ness  cf  Christ,  and  we  need  one  ringing  with 
the  reality  of  twentieth  century  Christianity 
as  our  call  and  challenge  to  the  world. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  OLD  COUNTRY 

W.  H.  Harding: 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive 
of  English  evangelists  is  Gipsy  Smith,  always 
beloved  of  the  people.  Just  now  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  mission  at  an  important  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Thames,  in  suburban  villadom,  and  the  services 
are  thronged  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people. 

At  the  central  city  prayer-meeting  for  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  (held  at  the  Aldersgate  Street 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  owing 
its  inception  to  D.  L.  Moody),  Gipsy  Smith  is 
a  particular  favorite.  On  Monday  last  (Sep¬ 
tember  16),  he  gave  pithy  aavice  to  evange¬ 
lists.  "I  have  few  opportunities  to  listen  to 
sermons  and  religious  addresses,  but  let  me  say 
this,  it  has  driven  me  to  seek  communion  with 
God.  *1  had  rather  work  and  stumble,  than 
stay  at  home  and  grumble,  ’  but  I  have  de  - 
pended  upon  the  Lord.”  The  gipsy  made  a 
notable  point  illustrative  of  the  infilling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  "good  measure"  given 
by  God,  by  pouring  from  the  speaker’s  carafe 
of  water  into  a  drinking  glass,  until  the  water 
ran  over  and  splashed  around. 

The  Mormons  have  been  active  of  late  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  open-air  propaganda.  These 
people  make  their  London  headquarters  in  a 
dingy  street  in  the  Islington  district,  and  their 
open-air  speakers  make  a  point,  it  would  seem, 
of  choosing  those  neighborhoods  in  which  vast 
masses  of  the  poor  are  found.  Such  a  teeming 
district  is  that  of  Balls  Pond,  where,  however, 
Mr.  Job  Williams  (of  the  London  City  Mission, 
and  a  great  opponent  of  Romanism) ‘has  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  the  followers  of  Joseph 
Smith,  with  the  result  of  driving  the  foe  from 
the  field. 

More  than  a  passing  word  is  due  to  that  re¬ 
markable  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  Hyde  Park  (most  fash¬ 
ionable  of  all  metropolitan  places  of  recreation) 
for  thirty  consecutive  years  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cook.  When  the  Park  was  thrown  open  to  all 
speakers,  Mr.  Cook  felt  led  to  testify  for  Christ. 
The  outcome  was,  in  the  first  summer’s  ser¬ 
vices,  over  two  hundred  conversions,  and  now 
there  are  few  countries  where  English  is  the 
prevailing  tongue,  in  which  there  are  no  con¬ 
verts  brought  to  Christ  in  Hyde  Park.  Mr. 
Cook  has  found  many  in  the  United  States  dur* 
ing  his  tours  there. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Tent  Cam¬ 
paign  the  heartiest  interest  was  displayed  in 
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the  tent  BervioeB  which  it  is  andentood  hnve 
been  ao  remarkably  anccesafnl  in  Philadelphia. 
It  ia  cheering  to  know,  by  the  way,  that  the 
London  Campaign  haa  weathered  the  aeyere 
financial  atorm  which  lately  threatened  ita 
exiatence.  At  eight  important  centrea,  hnge 
canyaa  tabernaclea  are  being  largely  attended 
and  many  notoriona  charactera  haye  been  con* 
yerted.  At  Gnlham,  close  to  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  palace,  a  sensation  has  been  oanaed 
by  the  capture  of  a  well  known  personage, 
‘'the  drnnken  bill-poster.”  At  Woolwich, 
close  to  the  great  arsenal  of  Britain,  which 
employs  thonaands  of  hands,  the  tent  campaign 
has  been  diatingnished  by  late  meetings  for  all 
kinds  of  ‘‘drunks,”  fished  out  of  the  low  sa¬ 
loons  by  the  Christian  workers. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry  of  New 
York  has  lent  additional  interest  to  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Million  New  Pledges  Crusade,  a 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  allied  Free 
Churches  of  the  country.  The  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  are  also  to  take  part,  and  the  work  of 
organization,  which  entails  prodigious  labor, 
devolves  upon  a  representative  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Morgan  and  Scott,  is  a  devoted  mem¬ 
ber. 

Not  a  denomination,  not  an  nnassociated 
mission,  not  a  group  of  open-air  preachers  failed 
on  Sunday  last  to  express  the  heartiest  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  great  American  nation  in  the 
death  of  President  McKinley.  Never  before, 
save  when  Queen  Victoria  died,  has  there  been 
such  a  spontaneous  and  wide  spread  expression 
of  mourning  and  regarj. 

Secularism  is  in  a  bad  way,  in  the  old  land, 
at  any  rate.  That  noted  place  of  resort,  “The 
Hall  of  Science,”  where  the  apostle  of  “Free 
Thought,”  the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh,  orated 
so  long,  has  passed  to  commercial  uses  and  the 
secularist  fraternity,  since  their  leader’s  death, 
have  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  public  esteem. 
The  latest  item  regarding  them  is  that  Qeorge 
W.  Foote,  who  may  be  regarded  as  Bradlaugh’s 
successor,  has  become  a  bankrupt.  “Unse¬ 
cured  liabilities  £586.  14b.  8d.  and  assets  only 
£77.  lOs.” 

Falling  leaves  and  chill  mornings  remind  ns 
that  autumn  is  upon  ns.  The  exquisite  bits  of 
garden  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  hnge  me¬ 
tropolis,  in  which  tired  workers  gather  during 
their  lunch  hour,  are  almost  deserted.  St. 
Paul’s  garden,  which  hedges  in  the  cathedral, 
and  has  within  it  the  site  of  Paul’s  Cross  where 
Latimer  thundered  of  old,  la  abandoned  to  the 
tame  pigeons  and  the  plashing  fountain.  “Oh, 
for  a  place  where  we  could  sit  quietly  under 
shelter,”  is  a  common  ejaculation  from  clerks 
and  typists,  not  infrequently  followed  by  a 
faint  hope  that  Mr  Carnegie  would  “do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  ns.  ’  ’ 

London.  _ _ _ 

ENGLISH  SYMPATHY 

An  English  correspondent  writes: 

Seldom  has  London  been  so  deeply  stirred  as 
on  the  day  of  President  McKinley’s  funeral. 
Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists  held  central 
memorial  services,  while  on  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  it  is  certain  that  references  full  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  sympathy  were  made  in  every  pulpit 
in  the  land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Choate  were,  of 
course,  at  Wesiminster  Abbey.  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke  represented  King  Edward,  and  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  were  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  an  impressive  scene  as  Mr. 
Choate  passed  through  the  enormous  throngs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Dean’s  stall.  The  chief  city  chapel. 
The  City  Temple,  was  decorated  with  British 
and  American  fiags,  and  draped  in  black,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  delivered  an  impassioned 
oration. 


CANADA 

K.  A.  S. 

?  The  Dominion  is  conscious  of  itself;  stretch¬ 
ing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  an  English. 
Prince  to  pay  it  honor  by  receiving  its  homage, 
it  has  no  occasion  and  little  disposition  to 
think  of  annexation.  Friendliness  to  the 
“States”  is  genuine  and  outspoken  in  the 
Provinces;  but  the  era  of  self-reliance  has 
fully  come  and  Quebec  at  last  wakes  from  a 
period  of  slumberous  unconcern  to  a  new  life 
and  quicker  touch  with  the  modem  world  of 
American  active  growth  and  progress.  The 
great  Highlands  which  bound  its  border  to  the 
East  and  South  have  been  cnt^through  by  more 
than  one  line  of  railway,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  leap  those  wild  woods  and  ways  of  the  last 
century,  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  Pullman 
coach.  From  the  upper  Oonnecticut  Valley 
over  to  the  St.  Francis  has  been  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  a  two  days’  journey,  broad,  rug¬ 
ged,  lonely,  and  at  times  extremely  hazardous 
to  horse  and  man.  When  the  Hon.  William 
Sawyer  came  into  parliament,  he  made  himself 
responsible  for  such  improvements  as  have 
put  Quebec  forward  a  hundred  years  within 
the  last  twenty,  and  he  still  lives  to  enjoy  and 
to  secure  the  full  result  of  his  labors  and  ideals. 
His  town  has  come  to  the  front  in  improve¬ 
ment  and  increase  of  business.  His  two  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  made  parts  of  two  great  sys-* 
terns,  oroBsing  at  right  angles  and  reaching 
from  Portland  on  the  Maine  coast  to  Quebec 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  and  from  Montreal 
and  all  the  West  to  St.  John  and  Halifax  on 
the  East.  The  benefit  is  public  property,  and 
the  private  citizen  is  a  public  benefactor.  His 
friend  and  townsman,  the  late  Hon.  W.  H. 
Pope,  whose  son  represents  Compton  County  in 
the  Dominion  paiiiament,  shares  with  him 
the  honors  of  this  new  age  and  promise. 

It  is  just  one  hundred  and  ten  years  since 
two  young  men  pushed  their  way  through  the 
primeval  woods  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  eastward  for  ninety  miles  of  unbroken 
and  but  for  a  surveyor’s  trail,  a  trackless  wild, 
to  begin  the  settlement  of  the  “Eastern  town¬ 
ships”  of  Lower  Canada.  On  the  26th  of  last 
month,  a  monument  to  one  of  them,  Oapt. 
Josiah  Sawyer,  commemorating  his  settlement 
on  that  site  in  1798,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremony.  That  autumn  day 
will  be  long  remembered  and  its  lesson  will 
live  in  many  hearts  and  work  in  many  ways 
for  years  to  come.  If  Canada  has  proved  un¬ 
congenial  to  some,  slow  to  move  and  too  limited 
in  opportunity  to  others,  yet  there  has  gone 
on  a  quiet  and  a  creditable  growth,  until  now 
the  incoming  world  finds  cultivated  farms, 
comfortable  homes,  self-respecting  and  well 
ordered  communities,  and  a  people  prompt  to 
recognize  what  is  best  and  to  build  themselves 
up,  on  their  own  ground,  toward  the  higher 
ideals.  The  contrast  between  the  old  seignor- 
ies  and  the  newer  townships  is  still  marked, 
but  assimilation  goes  on  with  such  result  as 
that  a  French  Canadian,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Giard, 
is  Mr.  Sawyer’s  snooesBor  in  the  parliament  of 
Quebec.  President  Flanders  of  Stanstead  Col¬ 
lege  declared  on  that  memorial  day  that  the 
spirit  of  those  NewEngland  pioneers  was  work¬ 
ing  like  the  Gospel  leaven  toward  Jhe  unifying 
and  purifying  of  the  whole  people.  And  when 
a  great  grandson  of  Captain  Sawyer,  Mr.  Willis 
E.  Sawyer  of  New  York,  lifted  the  Dominion 
andj  the  American  flags  together  from  the 
statue  to  the  mast  head,  the  whole  assembly 
stood  uDOOvered  while  the  two  national  colors 
were  saluted  by  the  band,  f  Only  that  line  of 
custom  houses  seems  now  to  separate  us.  If 
we  might  have  a  simple,  neighborly  reciprocity 
with  Canada,  we  might  consider  ourselves  one 
people  and  rest  content.  All  the  southeastern 
section  of  Quebec  is^as  much  New  England  as 


the  towns  of  Ohio  along  the  Lake.  The  men 
of  Massachusetts  won  Canada  from  the  French 
under  the  English  flag.  After  the  Independ¬ 
ence,  they  settled  that  part  of  Canada,  East 
and  West,  nearest  the  line,  loyal  to  the  “stars 
and  stripes”  and  all  that  flag  suggests.  Their 
children  who  remain  in  Canada  are  loyal,  and 
yet  lovers  of  American  growth  and  thrift  and 
progress.  There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  strife 
between  us  and  them.  For  our  Canada  cousins 
we  cherish  the  warmest  love,  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  and  good  will.  Years  of  separa¬ 
tion  have  not  dulled  our  sensitiveness  to  the 
beauty  of  the  region  and  the  claims  of  kindred. 
And  when  we  stood  in  the  Methodist  pulpit 
at  Sawyerville,  to  answer  the  question  once 
put  to  us  by  President  McKinley:  “Shall  I  be 
I  when  I  am  dead?”  there  was  no  dividing 
line,  no  difference  in  feeling,  but  one  family 
of  sorrow,  one  brotherhood  of  hope,  one  willing¬ 
ness  to  receive  chastening,  one  aim  to  be 
Christlike  and  die  to  live  with  him.  Canada 
is  Christian  and  all  Christians  are  glad  to  give 
her  greeting  and  good  cheer. 


THE  TRUE  CONFESSIONAL 
Frol.  Addison  Ballard,  D.D. 

If  yon  have  been  wronged,  you  are  the  only 
person  in  the  universe  that  can  forgive  that 
wrong,  and  so  yon  are  the  only  person  in  the 
universe  for  the  doer  of  the  wrong  to  come  to. 
It  would  not  have  done  at  all  for  the  prodigal 
to  have  gone  to  the  house  of  some  old  neighbor 
and  have  there  told  the  tale  of  his  wickedness. 
It  was  against  his  father  he  had  sinned,  and  to 
that  father  he  must  acknowledge  his  transgres¬ 
sion. 

There  is  no  one  but  God  to  whom  we  can 
make  an  unreserved  confession.  Should  we 
undertake  to  confess  to  men,  it  would  be  only 
half  a  confession.  We  would  confess  a  few 
amiable  weaknesses  about  which  we^  would 
seem  to  be  greatly  exercised,  whereas  what 
really  troubled  us  would  be  things  a  thousand 
times  worse,  which  we  should  not  confess  at 
all.  It  is  not  the  lava  streaming  down  its  sides 
that  shakes  Vesuvius,  but  the  pent-up  fires 
within.  It  is  not  best,  even  if  we  could  do  it, 
to  confess  our  sins  to  men,  except  to  those  we 
may  have  injured.  But  it  is  necessary  and 
every  way  suitable  that  we  make  the  freest 
and  fullest  confession  to  God,  and  we  cannot 
get  on  spiritually  until  we  do.  Reserves  ruin 
conversion  and  salvation. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FROM  THE  MABL-BOX 

Cultivated  jealousy  always  leads  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  some  of  our  brethren  should  be  placed 
in  a  pit,  and  the  Reubens  are  not  all  dead  who 
would  help  place  the  Christian  Josephs  there, 
could  they  do  it  without  being  found  out. 

Voting  the  prohibition  ticket  will  not  admit 
a  man  into  heaven  if,  in  his  zeal  for  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause,  he  neglects  to  exercise  that 
charity  which  ia  “ the  greatest  of  these,”  to¬ 
ward  his  Christian  brother,  who  does  not  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Earth  may  have  no  sorrows  which  heaven 
cannot  heal,  but  that  truth  should  not  hinder 
the  invalids  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  a  beneficent  Creator  has 
placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  earthly  physi¬ 
cian.  It  is  plain  that  one  of  God’s  means  for 
relieving  those  distressed  bodily  is  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  skill  and  the  medical  practitioner’s 
knowledge  and  medicines,  as  well  as  the  pure 
air  of  the  mountains  and  the  healing  waters 
of  the  springs.  These  with  the  skilled  nurse 
may  all  be  angels  in  disguise.  Only  those 
partly  blinded  by  wrong  reasoning  will  fail  to 
see  the  moving  of  the  waters  in  these  Bethesda 
pools. 
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UVINGSTONU  MISSION  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA* 

Few  of  the  greet  enterpritee  of  men  here 
proToked  on  the  whole  len  serioni  oritioiim 
and  won  more  permanent  approval  than  the 
miaeion  work  of  the  Ohristian  Ohnroh,  from 
the  daja  of  the  Apoatlea  down.  For  the  flrat 
thoaaand  yeara  they  carried  with  them  the  hia- 
tory  of  oiviliaation.  For  the  laat  hundred 
yeara  Proteatant  miaaiona  have  done  the  aame. 
Of  the  few  who  have  attacked  them,  the  better 
part,  like  Sidney  Smith,  or  for  a  later  exam¬ 
ple,  Robert  Louia  Stevenaon.  have  lived  to 
change  their  cenanrea  into  praiae.  The  difficulty 
of  telling  the  atory  of  the  miaaion  work  la  to 
untangle  ita  threada  from  the  vaat  net  work 
of  civilization  which  haa  been  thrown  out  into 
the  dark  plaoea  of  the  earth,  and  outline  a  atory 
which  ia  diatinct,  definite,  and  individual 
enough  to  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  and 
make  a  atrong  impreaaaion  on  anyone. 

When  Jndaon  bagan  in  Burmah  he  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  atory  to  tell  which  fired  hia  hearera.  The 
aame  waa  true  in  the  Sandwich  lalanda,  more 
recently  in  Madagaaoar,  and  in  all  the  early 
atagea  of  the  miaaion  work.  But  there  ia  a 
vaat,  complex  civilization  working  ita  way 
now  into  India,  Ohina,  Japan  and  parta  of 
Africa.  It  ia  not  ao  eaay  to  diaentangle  the 
miaaion  threada.  The  aucoeas  of  the  work,  and 
the  ble»Blng  which  haa  attended  it,  have  mixed 
it  up  with  thinga  more  doubtful  in  their  char¬ 
acter  and  obacured  aomething  of  the  clear  light 
that  once  ahone  alone  on  the  field. 

Thia  may  aerve  to  ahow  ua  the  atrong  point 
in  the  miaaion  atory  contained  in  the  volume 
before  ua.  It  ia  a  atory  of  Daybreak  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  of  light  with  darkneaa  all 
around  it.  The  miaaion  work  atanda  out  clear 
and  diatinct  by  itaelf.  We  can  aee  jnat  what 
.it  waa,  what  it  reaulted  in,  and  are  left  in  no 
doubt  and  no  oonfuaion  aa  to  the  untold  bleaa- 
inga  that  have  followed  it.  In  thia  point  of 
view  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  important  and  valu¬ 
able  aervioea  recently  rendered  to  the  miaaion 
oauae. 

The  book  begina  with  a  glimpae  of  Dr. 
Livingatone  and  the  problem  before  him  when 
he  reached  South  Africa  in  1840.  North  from 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  atretched  a  vaat  un¬ 
known  into  the  aonthem  edge  of  which  Dr. 
Moffat,  whoae  daughter  Livingatone  married, 
had  penetrated  with  hia  miaaion  to  the  Be- 
ohuanaa.  That  the  Zambeai  roae  in  the  rangea 
of  the  weatem  ooaat  and  fiowed  acroaa  the  con¬ 
tinent  no  one  had  yet  dreamed.  The  aea-coaat 
fringea  of  the  continent  were  known.  But  the 
great  lakea  and  monntaina,  the  vaat  fertile 
plaina  and  magnificent  foreata,  the  popnloua 
tribea  and  awarming  villagea  were  all  unknown, 
or  were  an  nnwhiapered  aeoret  of  the  brutal 
Arab  and  Portugueae  alave  tradera  who  plied 
their  nefariona  traffic  under  cover  of  the 
world’a  ignorance.  The  impnlae  which  carried 
Livingatone  forward  until  he  had  croaaed  the 
continent  three  timea,  and  let  the  light  in  on 
the  lair  of  the  Arab  and  Pqrtngneae  alave-trad- 
era,  waa  aimply  the  miaaion  impnlae.  The 
thought  nppermoat  in  hia  heart  when  he  died 
at  Lake  Bangweolo  waa  to  let  light  and  heal¬ 
ing  into  the  "open  aore"  of  the  world  by  plant¬ 
ing  Ohriatian  miaaiona  up  and  down  through 
thia  recruiting  ground  of  the  alaver,  from 
Uganda  in  the  north,  to  Blantyre  in  the  aouth. 

Subatantially  that  ia  what  we,  in  our  day, 
have  aeen  done.  It  ia  the  miaaion  dream  of 


*  Daybreak  in  Livinxstonia.  The  Story  of  the  Livlng- 
Btonia  Miwion,  British  Central  Africa.  By  James  w. 
Jack,  M.A.  ReTlsed  with  an  Introdnction  by  Robert 
Laws.  M.D.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  and  F.R.S.C.S,  with  maps 
and  Illustrations.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Oo.  |1.S0. 


David  Livingatone  effecting  what  he  prayed  it 
would,  and  drying  up  the  fountaina  of  slavery 
in  ita  Bources  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is 
doing  this  not  merely  by  a  warfare  on  slavery 
and  the  alaver  which  they  cannnot  reaiat,  but 
by  the  far  more  radical  means  of  planting 
Ohriatianity  among  theae  tribea. 

What  haa  been  achieved  in  this  way  these 
volumea  enable  ua  to  see.  The  comparative 
study  of  the  map  of  Africa  in  1840  and  what 
it  ia  now  ia  nothing  less  than  a  revelation. 
But  it  doea  not  tell  half.  It  hardly  makes  a 
beginning.  The  real  oondition  of  the  tribes  in 
their  villages  is  undiaoloaed.  The  horrid  spec¬ 
tre  of  the  Arab  and  Portugueae  tradera  ia  not 
aeen  atalking  up  the  rivers  and  through  the 
wooda.  It  doea  not  ahowj  the  Livingatonia 
Miaaion,  though  that  is  the  tremendous  agency 
which  through  all  theae  years  of  hard  work, 
of  aaorifioe  unto  death  and  of  splendid  devo¬ 
tion,  ia  now  building  up  a  native  Ohriatian- 
Ity  which  ia  anppresaing  the  laat  Arab  trader 
in  hia  haunts  and  filling  the  heart  of  Africa 
with  a  people  who  cannot  be  enslaved  because 
they  are  Ohristian.  Slavery  and  Mohamme- 
daniam  thrive  well  together;  but  not  slavery 
and  Ohriatianity. 

Great  paina  have  been  taken  to  bring  out  the 
details  of  thia  mission  work.  Perhaps  they 
are  presented  too  much  tn  extenso  and  would 
gain  by  conaiderable  abridgment.  But  it  ia  a 
splendid  atory  of  intelligent,  patient  experiment 
and  persistent  devotion  in  the  midst  of  a  fatal 
climate  and  of  fierce  tribea  who  did  not  leave 
them  without  bitter  proof  that  they  could  be 
more  fatal  even  than  the  climate. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  book 
which  in  a  few  chapters  will  let  a  reader  ao 
far  into  the  mysteries  and  horrois  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  African  slave  trade  and  show  him  at 
once  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  reach  and 
why  it  haa  been  such  a  devouring  scourge.  It 
is  well  for  ua  to  have  our  oonacience  ronaed 
oooaaionally  by  these  awfol  revelations,  lest 
we  settle  down  into  nnooncem  and  let  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  missionary  go  by.  We  read  in  this 
book  of  happy  villagea  which  it  took  the  mis¬ 
sionary  more  than  a  day  to  traverse,  but  which 
while  he  waa  gone  were  raided  and  wholly 
blotted  out  by  the  slavers,  not  a  man,  woman, 
child  or  cabin  left.  In  other  oases,  the  gullies 
were  filled  with  oorpaes  while  thirty  or  forty 
would  fioat  by  at  a  time  in  the  atreama.  The 
omvans  of  living  victims  were  yet  more  hor¬ 
rible.  Yet  until  these  miasionarlea  began 
their  work  no  one  had  been  able  to  touch  the 
system  or  weaken  its  hold  on  Oentral  Africa. 
It  has  taken  all  theae  years  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning.  It  haa  been  made  at  laat.  England  is 
doing  her  part  well,  and  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  her  atrong  support  of  this  Ohristian  eman¬ 
cipation  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  who  love 
their  fellow  men  to  look  to  her  as  the  Banner 
Power  for  freedom  in  Africa.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  Africa  when  the  Livingatonia 
Miaaion  Icat  the  strong  support  of  Great 
Britain.  The  day  will  come  when  the  work  of 
the  miaaionary  will  have  trained  the  people  to 
defend  their  own  rights.  Civilization  ia  in¬ 
troducing  its  inaiitutiona.  Trade  and  com¬ 
merce  are  making  their  beginnings.  Thus  far 
a  few  Scotch  Ohriatians  backed  up  by  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  mission  have  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  usually  is  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Thus  far  the  demon 
of  slavery  has  not  been  exchanged  for  the  de¬ 
mon  of  drink. 

Falstaff  and  Equitv  :  An  Interpretation.  By 
Oharles  E.  Phelps,  author  of  Juridical 
Equity;  Law  Professor,  University  of 
Maryland;  Judge  Supreme  Bench,  Balti¬ 
more.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
11.60. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  brilliant  legal 
writer  on  Shakespeare  that  he  frequently  ex- 


hanata  the  capacity  of  the  terms  he  employs 
and  pnahea  "aome  conoei*  to  the  remotest  ex¬ 
travagance  BO  that  it  ia  neoeaaary  for  a  well- 
bred  lawyer  to  make  special  investigation  into 
the  lawa  and  atatntea  of  the  time  before  he  oan 
follow  it."  Judge  Phelpa'a  book  is  a  brilliant 
example.  The  book  itself,  excepting  one  chap¬ 
ter,  ia  the  repnblication  of  a  sifrieB  of  articles 
on  Shakeapeariana,  ,in  1892  and  ’98,  delivered 
aa  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Baltimore^the  following  year.  They  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  standing  challenge  to  the  London 
Notea  and  Queries  to  find  a  single  explanation 
of  Falataff'a  joke,  "Or  the  Prince  and  Poina 
be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there’s  no  equity 
stirring.  ’’  The  challenge  brought  no  response, 
but  the  publication  in  Shakeapeariana  has 
drawn  out  many  admiaaions  that  Judge  Phelps 
holds  the  field  alone,  and  has  scored  many  good 
points  which  deserve  to  be  embodied  in  a  per¬ 
manent  literary  form.  Hence  this  volume, 
which  we  will  notify  our  readers  at  once  ia  so 
much  more  than  an  ingenious  comment  on  a 
line  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  wlta  and 
all  the  commentators,  that  it  oan  light  up  some 
of  the  mysteries  as  to  the  poet’s  life  and  train¬ 
ing.  It  ia  at  all  events  the  first  time. 

Exactly  what  Falataff'a  joke  was  and  what 
made  it  the  preposterous  pun  which  convulsed 
those  who  heard  it  as  the  crown  of  all  the 
Falataffian  jests, '  Judge  Phelps  must  be  left  to 
explain.  In  brief,  hia  theory  is  that  it  ia  a 
brilliant  "play  to  the  galleries. ’ ’  which  took 
ita  life  and  meaning  for  the  crowd  who^  heard 
it  from  certain  proceedings  in  equity  in  the 
English  High  court  of.Ohanoerv,  which  jnat  at 
that  time  had  set  all  London  and  a  large  part 
oflEngland  with  it  by  tbe  ears,  ao  that  this 
phrase,  "There’s  no  equity  stirring, "  caught 
everyone  that  heard  it  and  gave  an  absurdly 
preposterous  finish  to  Falataff’a  oath  which 
waa  altogether  in  the  Falataffian  style  and  waa 
for  the  time  and  audience  one  of  the  moat 
timely  and  telling  coup$  de  theatre  which  was 
ever  devised.  To  make  all  this  clear,  the 
Judge  has  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of 
having  written  aome  two  hundred  pages  full  in 
the  exposition  of  a  joke.  But  hia  exposition 
throws  light  into  ao  many  other  dark  places 
that  we  do  not  grudge  him  the  time  needed  to 
read  it.  It  ia  really  the  best  clearing  up  of  the 
mystery  where  and  how  Shakespeare  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  law  which  amazed  Lord 
Oampbell  and  never  haa  been  really  accounted 
for  in  any  of  the  Lives.  Judge  Phelps  shows 
that  he  grew  up  in  his  father’s  house Jn  M 
atmosphere  of  litigation.  He  makes  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  several  of  the  oases  which  were 
famous  at  the  time  and  may  have  given  its 
point  to  Falstaff’a  joke.  In  the  same  simple 
way  he  finds,  but  a  few  steps  away  from  hia 
home,  in  the  Stratford  prison  where  John 
Shakespeare  was  Bailiff,  the  school  where  in 
what  he  saw  of  the  inmates  he  took  the  lessons 
in  insanity  which  served  him  to  such  purpose 
in  Hamlet  aud  Lear.  These  glimpses  into  hia 
child-life  create  the  probability  on  which  the 
argument  rests.  * '  Given  the  Stratford  court  of 
record;  given  John  Shakespeare,  the  chronic 
litigant,  occasional  referee,  standing  juror,  and 
finally  judge,"  and  given  the  Stratford  prison, 
used  in  that  day  for  a  mad  house  as  well,  AnH 
we  have  in  that  Stratford  court  of  records  and 
prison  all  the  school  of  law  and  insanity  there 
is  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  the  poet  ever 
attended.  These  notes  we  trust  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the  character  of  this  book  and 
its  value  and  importance  to  Shakespearean 
readers  and  students. 

The  Southern  states  have  proved  of  late  our 
best  ground  for  literary  gleaning,  and  now  we 
are  to  have  another  volume  in  the  same  line, 
Mrs.  Louise  Preston  Looney’s  Tenneisee  Sketchet, 
which  will  be  published  thia  month  by  A.  O. 
MoOlnrg  and  Company,  Ohioago. 
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BooK  Notes 

Our  Fem»  in  their  Native  Hauntt:  A  Ooide 
to  all  the  Native  Speoiei,  hj  Willard  Nelson 
Olnte,  aothor  of  A  Flora  of  the  Upper  Sni- 
qnehanna  Illnstrated  by  William  Walworth 
Stilson  This  is  one  of  the  most  beantlfnl 
books  which  have  oome  oat  daring  the  year. 
It  is  also  from  the  lover  of  Nature’s  point  of 
view  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  The  study 
and  the  planting  of  the  ferns  is  comparatively 
of  recent  origin,  but  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold 
on  students  of  botany  and  lovers  of  ornamental 
gardening,  who  have  been  quick  to  see  by  how 
many  strong  points  the  native,  hardy  and  per¬ 
ennial  ferns  have  commended  themselves  to 
their  attention.  Mr.  Olnte's  book  cannot  fail 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  this  rising  interest. 
It  was  a  great  step  forward  in  our  decorative 
gardening  when  we  discovered  the  value  of 
our  hardy  perennials.  It  will  be  another 
hardly  less  important  when  we  have  learned 
how  to  domesticate  our  native  ferns.  Mr 
Olnte’s  book  takes  along  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  introducing  them  to  general  readers  in 
a  most  attractive  manner.  His  point  is  to 
supply  more  detailed  information  as  to  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  these  interesting  plants 
than  can  be  gleaned  from  such  manuals  as 
Gray’s  or  Eaton’s,  and  to  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  which  has  now  become  such 
a  bond  of  connection  between  science  and  the 
general  public,  and  whose  art  it  is  to  make  the 
most  accurate  science  smooth  and  easy  for  the 
beginner.  Mr.  Olute  must  be  placed  among  the 
most  successful  workers  in  this  line.  His 
book  supplies  all  the  information  a  general 
student  requires,  the  nomenclature,  classifica¬ 
tion,  description  of  species,  and  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  special  varieties  by  Mr.  Stil¬ 
son,  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  and 
which  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
includes  every  species  known  to  grow  north  of 
the  Gnlf  states  and  east  of  the  Bookies  and 
presents  the  subject  in  a  form  which  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy  is  scientific  and  as  to  general  intelligi¬ 
bility  popular  and  literary.  (Stokes.  |2. ) 

The  Why,  Where  and  How  of  Revivals,  by 

Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalien.  This  is  a  n§efnl  and 
handy  manual  for  guidance  and  inspiration  in 
the  conduct  of  revivals.  It  lays  down  wisely 
and  clearly  the  genera*  principles  Christian 
workers  have  to  rely  on,  defines  the  points  at 
which  they  should  aim  and  the  measures  they 
may  take,  with  suggestions  on  other  related 
topics  which  oome  np  in  the  pastoral  experi¬ 
ence.  The  book  is  an  uncommonly  good  on 
and  may  be  confidently  recommended.  (Eaton 
and  Mains.  76  cents. ) 


Literary  Notes 


The  Critic  tot  this  month  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  forthcoming  books  from  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  prepared  for  the  librarian  as 
well  as  the  general  reader. 

In  the  same  number.  Mr.  Wiall,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  new  edition  of  (Gilbert  White’s 
Natural  History  of  Selbnme,  publishes  a  bio¬ 
graphic  paper  with  much  that  is  new  regard¬ 
ing  White’s  life  and  activities. 

Prof.  Robert  Koch’s  paper  on  the  suppression 
of  tuberculosis  which  made  so  much  stir  at  the 
British  Congress  is  of  so  much  importance  a 
to  justify  ns  in  saying  that  it  will  be  found 
printed  in  full  in  The  Living  Age  of  August  81. 

Our  readers  should  not  overlook  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Homiletic  Review  with  its 
southing  article  by  Dr.  William  V.  Kelley, 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Review,  on  the  Walt 
Whitman  cult,  under  the  title  of  The  Deifica¬ 
tion  of  One  of  the  Boughs.  A  Whitman  church 
is  not  so  remote  a  possibility.  An  English 
"Labor  Church’’  has  a  service  in  whichl  Wadt 
Whitnum  readings  alternate  with  hymns  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer. 


Ginn  and  Company  are  to  publish  forthwith 
Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Court,  ^  Fran¬ 
cis  Minimo  Greene,  illustrated  by  Edmund 
(jlarrett.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  ohivalrio 
legends  for  school  use,  composed  of  the  in¬ 
spiring  tales  of  manly  courage  and  devotion 
which  have  come  to  ns  from  the  Golden  Age 
of  Western  poetry  and  romance. 

A.  J.  Holman  and  Company,  Philadelphia, 
have  now  ready  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Suggestive  Illustrations  of  the  Gospel  According 
to  John  and  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet  D.D.  The  title  applied 
to  the  two  volumes  describes  their  character. 
Every  verse  and  chapter  embraced  in  these 
volumes  is  Illuminated  with  fresh,  sparkling 
and  useful  illustrations,  equally  adapts  to  the 
use  of  pastors  or  teachers  or  at  family  devo¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Fernow’s  Economics  of  Forestry,  one  of 
the  strong  books  soon  to  be  published  by 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  and  Company,  will  discuss 
Forestry  on  the  economic  side.  No  book  in  the 
English  language  takes  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  no  writer  in  any  language  is  better 
fitted  for  the  discussion  of  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  than  Dr.  Fernow. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  have 
in  press  a  new  work  by  Capt.  A.  Z.  Mahan  on 
The  Problem  of  Asia,  and  its  Effect  upon  In¬ 
ternational  Politics.  It  is  to  be  published  this 
autumn. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  bring  out  a  holiday  edi¬ 
tion  of  George  Oroly’s  great  romance,  Salathiel, 
or  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Oome. 

The  Religious 
Press 

The  Watchman  of  Boston  remarks  upon  the 
Webster  Celebration  at  Dartmouth— September 
24  and  25— the  centennial  of  Daniel  Webster’s 
graduation  there: 

Dartmouth  College  does  well  to  celebrate 
this  occasion,  for  Webster  net  only  reflected 
the  lustre  of  his  name  upon  the  institution, 
but  his  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  saved  her  from  extinction;  and  lawyers 
generally  admit  that  Webster’s  argument 
against  the  right  of  the  New  Hampshire  legis¬ 
lature  to  alter  the  Dartmouth  charter,  without 
the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  that  has  ever  been  constructed 
to  secure  the  integrity  of  educational  founda¬ 
tions. 

It  is  a  happy  oisonmstance  that  public  atten¬ 
tion  is  recalled  in  this  marked  way  to  Mr. 
Webster’s  career  at  a  time  when,  because  of 
the  recent  tragedy,  the  nature  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  guarantees  for  their  continuance 
are  in  everyone’s  thought.  Mr.  Webster  did 
as  much  as  auy  statesman  this  country  has 
produced  to  make  our  people  a  nation  not  only 
in  law,  but  in  the  prevailing  public  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
have  not  made  the  United  States  "a  world 

ower;’’  they  have  simply  revealed  a  fact  that 

as  long  existed.  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne  did 
not  avert  the  Civil  War,  but  it  gave  to  the 
North  a  consistent  view  of  national  life,  that, 
as  much  as  any  single  factor,  enabled  it  to 
overcome  the  desperate  and  determined  effort 
of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy  to  accomplish 
the  disruption  of  the  Union.  And  we  are 
what  we  are  to-day  as  a  nation,  because  at  the 
opportune  time,  before  the  issue  of  Civil  War 
had  been  joined,  there  was  given  to  the  coun¬ 
try  an  Expounder  of  the  Constitution,  who 
made  the  national  as  distinct  from  the  sectional 
view  of  our  federal  life  accord  with  the  logical 
and  moral  presnumptions  of  our  whole  history 
and  genius.  .  _ 

The  Church  Standard  uf  Philadelphia  remarks 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  started  ont  well, 
and'oontinues : 

President  Arthur,  who  was  much  less  known 
and  esteemed  when  called  from  the  Yioe-Presl- 
denoy  to  succeed  the  assassinated  Garfield, 
became  an  admirable  Chief  Executive  under 
the  sobering  responsibilities  of  his  great  office, 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  whom  even 
greater  things  are  expected.  He  has  had  a 
strangely  varied  experience  as  a  legislator,  as 
the  governor  of  our  greatest  state,  as  the  head 
of  the  Police  Commission  of  our  largest  city, 
and  as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  as 
Aseistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  every 


one  of  these  positions  he  commanded  not  only 
respect  but  enthusiastic  admiration  from  the 
friends  of  godd  government  It  is  curious  that 
in  the  latest  administrative  position  held  by 
him  the  severest  criticism  that  he  incurred 
was  the  result  of  his  growing  willingness  to 
take  advice  from  the  older  leaders  of  his  party. 
That  these  leaders  were  sometimes  party  bosses, 
of  the  type  whose  influence  good  men  are 
everywhere  trying  to  destroy,  was  a  fact  that 
Roosevelt  did  not  forget  With  almost  uner¬ 
ring  sagacity  he  rejected  their  advice  when  it 
was  evil.  His  record  in  compelling  Mr.  Platt 
to  assist  him  in  passing  a  bill  for  the  taxing 
of  corporation  franchises  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  generalship.  The  new  President  has 
a  record  for  using  the  machine  politicians  in¬ 
stead  of  being  used  by  them.  He  wears  his 
own  collar,  and  it  is  clean. 


The  Christian  Register,  the  Unitarian  organ 
of  Boston,  gives  editorial  prominence  to  a 
writer  who  urges  the  maintenance  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  lines  of  that  church,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  tenets  of  the  body  will  thus  be 
best  held  and  advanced,  and  this  with  no  loss 
of  consideration  for  all  who  are  at  difference 
with  Unitarianism.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the 
spirit  in  which  differences  of  view  are  held, 
and  not  the  fact  of  their  existence  or  even  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  are  held,  that  marks 
and  distinguishes  the  polemic  and  sectarian : 

There  are  people  so  constituted  that  they 
can  serve  God  best  in  one  of  the  conservative 
denominations.  For  the  man  who  wishes  not 
to  enter  the  Unitarian  denomination,  but 
chooses  to  serve  God  and  mankind  elsewhere, 
there  should  be  not  the  slightest  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  hostility  from  any  of  ns.  Criticising, 
we  should  fall  into  sectarianism.  But  with 
all  this  breadth  of  appreciation  of  the  good 
there  is  elsewhere  than  in  our  midst  we  can 
still,  for  the  sake  of  strength  in  the  service 
which  we  ourselves  render  to  all  that  is  high, 
send  forth  a  clarion  cry  that  our  own  should 
join  with  us.  We  want  the  minds  that  can  be 
blessed  by  our  way  of  presenting  the  eternal 
truth.  We  ask  the  loyalty  of  the  hearts  that 
can  be  inspired  by  our  method  and  spirit. 
Without  ceasing  we  proclaim  the  ideals  that 
are  called  "Unitarian’’  for  the  sake  of  arous¬ 
ing  the  courage  that  comes  to  our  own  from 
that  proolamatiton  of  truth,  in  order  that, 
thus  interested  and  inspired,  all  Unitarian  peo¬ 
ple  may  draw  together  for  a  cause  that  is  not 
so  much  their  own  as  it  is  that  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  The  future  does  not  rest  upon  us  alone. 
It  rests  upon  all  who  are  faithful  to  their 
own  ideals.  But  a  certain  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  future  does  devolve  upon  us ;  and 
if  we  would  be  to  the  largest  ex,tent  faithful 
to  that  duty,  we  must  emphasize  the  qualities 
in  ns  which  especially  equip  ns  for  the  kind 
of  service  we  can  render. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  is  not  a  sectarian 
spirit,  but  rather  a  soldierly  spirit,  a  master¬ 
ful  spirit,  telling  ns  to  value  whatsoever  in  ns 
can  be  made  of  use  to  the  world?  Desirous  of 
being  useful  here  in  this  little  fragment  of  my 
eternal  life,  I  am  free  to  take  pride  in  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  heart  and  soul  which  especially  en¬ 
able  me  to  live  np  to  that  desire.  In  life’s 
great  line  of  battle  I  propose  to  have  my  post 
well  filled.  I  appeal  to  all  my  brethren  to  see 
to  it  that  the  entire  Unitarian  part  of  the  line 
is  well  filled.  No  nobleness  of  respect  for  the 
work  of  other  ohurches  requires  ns  to  be  feeble 
in  our  own  endeavors.  On  the  contrary,  our 
feebleness  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  our 
brethren  of  other  creeds. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  our  denomination,  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  sacrificing  its  breadth  of  spirit 
which  has  been  attained  at  such  a  cost  by  our 
fathers  in  the  faith,  to  go  on  now,  and  round 
out  our  povt  er  for  good  in  the  world  by  a  grand 
new  development  of  denominational  loyalty? 
There  is  net  the  slightest  danger  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  denominational  pride  of  the 
wrong  sort:  our  indivinal  liberties  have  been 
too  deeply  rooted  to  allow  that  But  every  ao- 
cession  of  the  kind  of  loyalty  that  results  in 
intensified  service  for  mankind  would  be  a  gain 
for  which  our  Trinitarian  brothers  would  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  us.  They  who  do  not 
care  in  what  denomination  they  sprve  are  usu¬ 
ally  persons  whose  service  is  of  little  value, 
wherever  they  may  for  some  slight  motive 
go  The  highest  type  of  work,  the  self-sacri¬ 
ficing,  Ohrist-like  type,  appears  in  the  Uvea  of 
those  who  are  gladly  and  eagerly  co-operating 
with  a  band  of  workers  in  whom  they  intelli¬ 
gently  confide. 
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Geneiii  xli.  88-49. 

Gk>LDEN  Text.— Them  that  honor  me  I  will 
honor.— 1  Sam.  ii.20. 

The  neglect  of  the  chief  butler  to  keep  his 
promise  to  remember”  Joseph,  when,  as  his 
dream  had  foreshadowed,  he  was  released  from 
prison  and  restored  to  his  former  high  estate, 
though  blameworthy  on  his  part,  was  over^nled 
by  God  for  good.  Had  he  spoken  for  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh  the  best  that  conld  hare  resulted 
would  have  been  Joseph’s  restoration  to  his 
home ;  the  viceroyship  of  Egypt  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Israel  would  not  have  been  his. 

Pharaoh’s  dream  is  distinctly  Egyptian.  In 
fact  there  are  many  Egyptian  words  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Exodus.  The  river  (the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Nile)  which  was 
the  very  life  pulse  of  Egypt,  its  inundations 
fixing  the  question  of  fruitfulness  or  famine, 
the  kine,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Isis,  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sign  of  agriculture  and  nourishment ; 
the  meadow,  a  special  word  describing  what 
exists  only  in  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
a  sedgy  border  between  the  low  water  and  the 
alluvial  fields ;  the  seven  eared  wheat  which  still 
grows  in  Egypt,  the  magicians  and  wise  men,  a 
priesly  caste  of  two  classes,  which,  as  inscript- 
tions  show,  were  intrusted  not  only  with  the 
religion  but  the  science  of  the  country,  the 
hasty  shaving  of  the  prisoner  before  going  into 
Pharaoh’s  presence,  as  shown  by  the  monu¬ 
ments,  all  these  are  indisputable  proofs  that 
the  original ’teller  of  this  story  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Joseph’s  answer  to 
Pharaoh’s  fiattering  Thou  hearest  a  dream  to 
interpret  it  (needest  only  to  hear  it  to  be  able 
to  interpret  it)  is  a  signal  evidence  both  of  his 
modesty  and  his  fidelity  to  God ;  Ah,  not  I!  Ood. 
shall  answer  the  peace  of  Pharaoh',  but  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  showing  special  moral  cour¬ 
age.  At  that  time,  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
were  in  sympathy  in  believing  In  one  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world.  Abraham,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  probably  gained  real  help  in  his 
monotheism  from  his  Egyptian  sojourn.  It 
was  entirely  in  keeping  that  Pharaoh  should 
give  as  his  reasou  for  promoting  Joseph  to 
highest  honor  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  is.  Their  conceptions  of  God 
might  not  he  identical;  neither  Joseph  nor 
Pharaoh  had  any  such  notion  of  God  as  the 
later  Hebrews  progressively  attained  to,  and 
we  through  them;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
Joseph’s  idea  of  God  to  arouse  the  hostility 
of  Pharaoh.  It  was /or  as  much  as  Ood  had 
Showed  him  all  this  that  Pharaoh  felt  sure  that 
no  other  man  could  be  so  wise  as  he— for  God 
would  further  show  him  all  he  would  need  to 
know.  The  Egyptian  king’s  test  of  ability 
and  trustworthiness  puts  to  shame  many  a 
Christian  employer. 

Pharaoh  further  showed  his  confidence  that 
he  whom  God  guides  is  well  guided,  by  mak¬ 
ing  Joseph  Viceroy  with  such  full  powers  as 
we  have  only  one  other  instance  of  in  history. 
Toward  thy  mouth  shall  all  people  kiss  (verse  40) 
is  variously  explained.  It  of  course  refers  to 
such  expressions  of  honor  as  we  should  con¬ 
sider  abject — kissing  the  ground  before  a  mon¬ 
arch,  kissing  perhaps,  his  foot,  kissing  the 
hand  toward  him,  are  all  Oriental  customs. 
An  inscription  has  lately  been  found,  giving 
the  title,  "Superior  Great  Month  of  the  Whole 
Country”  to  a  dignitary  of  the  first  dynasty, 
and  there  is  a  tablet  which  says  of  the  '  'First 
Qf  tbe  Kiog/'  M  oSlOfi  like  tb«t  of 


Joseph,  that  alone  in  the  multitude  he  bears 
the  word  to  men. 

The  ring  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  was 
his  own  signet,  the  stamp  of  which  would 
make  any  document  authoritative.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  sign  for  a  king  on  the 
monuments  is  an  oval  signet  with  the  king’s 
name  therein.  The  gold  chain  was  in  fact  a 
gold  collar,  such  as  was  bestowed  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign  on  Egyptians  of  high  rank.  The  fine 
linen  or  byssus  was  one  of  the  manufactures 
for  which  Egypt  was  famous.  The  linen  found 
on  some  of  the  mummies  is  so  fiue  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  layers  will  hardly  make  an 
inch. 

There  is  a  historical  note  in  ths  second  chariot 
in  which  Joseph  was  made  to  ride.  Before  the 
Hyksos  kings  there  were  ae  chariots  in  Egypt. 
They  were  brought  from  Caaaan  by  the  con¬ 
quests  of  these  Asiatic  Kings. 

Joseph  was  made  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  minister  already  mentioned  as 
"chief  of  the  granaries  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  ”  is  also  called  in  the  same  inscription 
"The  Eyes  of  the  King  in  the  towns  of  the 
South,  aud  his  Ears  in  the  provinces  of  the 
North.”  This  reminds  ns  of  Joseph  going 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Various  interpretations  of  Joseph’s  new  name 
are  given.  Some  scholars  think  it  means  (see 
margin)  a  revealer  of  secrets,  more  general  is 
the  interpretation  referring  it  to  his  future 
office,  "Nonrisher  of  life,”  "Master  of  abund¬ 
ance,  ’  ’  or  something  of  the  kind. 

The  word  which  was  cried  befora  him  is  still 
a  mystery.  Scholars  cannot  trace  its  deriva¬ 
tion.  The  most  recent  conjecture  is  that  it  is 
of  Assyrian  derivation,  meaning  ‘  seer.  ’  ’ 

The  wife  selected  by  Pharaoh  for  Joseph  was 
of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  priests  were  princes 
allied  to  the  royal  family.  Her  name  means 
she  who  is  of  (dedicated  to)  Neith,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  goddess  of  wisdom.  On  is  Heliopolis,  the 
Oity  of  the  Sun,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  is  now  entirely 
in  ruins,  only  one  obelisk,  the  oldest  in  exist¬ 
ence,  remaining. 


JOSEPH’S  EXALTATION 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Hnsent  Fh.h. 

Joseph’s  heart  did  not  utterly  fail  him  in  the 
prison.  Bitter  as  the  experience  must  have 
been,  he  did  not  give  up  in  despair.  There  is 
a  Caucasian  proverb  which  says,  "Heroism  is 
patience  for  one  moment  more.  ”  And  Joseph 
jas  a  hero.  Perhaps  the  worst  trial  that  can 
come  to  a  human  being  is  to  think  that  God 
has  forgotten  him. 

But  in  hie  dark  hours  Joseph  went  about 
doing  little  things  as  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
as  if  they  had  been  great  things.  The  jailer 
soon  discovered  Joseph’s  great  talent  and  re¬ 
markable  execntive  ability.  "A  stone  that  is 
fit  for  the  wall  will  not  long  lie  in  the  street.” 

Joseph's  willing,  faithful  service  in  the 
prison  of  course  helped  to  make  his  lot  easier ; 
very  likely  these  very  duties,  cheerfully  taken 
up,  helped  him  to  make  the  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  two  men  whose  story  was  in  a  strange 
way  to  be  united  with  his  own. 

Shrewd,  hard-headed  man  of  business  that 
Joseph  had  come  to  be,  he  had  not  got  over  hie 
cm  ions  interest  in  dreams.  Only  now  his  con¬ 
cern  was  with  other  people’s  dreams,  which 
had  not  so  much  tendency  to  make  him  dis¬ 
liked. 

There  are  indeed  mysteries  about  so-called 
"prophetic”  dreams  that  to  this  day  have  never 
been  entirely  explained. 

Two  of  hit  foHow-prtsonen  qa««r  dreams, 


and  Joseph  interpreted  to  each  man  his  dream, 
and  the  young  Hebrew’s  interpretation  was  in 
each  case  fulfilled  in  three  days ;  one  prisoner, 
who  had  been  Pharaoh’s  butler,  was  pardoned 
and  restored  to  office;  the  other  prisoner,  poor 
fellow,  was  executed. 

Joseph  asked  the  man  who  gained  his  liberty 
to  remember  him  when  he  got  outside. 

Naturally  we  should  expect  him  to  have  done 
his  best  for  Joseph  when  he  was  once  free,  and 
so  noar  to  influence  with  the  King  too,  being 
in  fact  the  bead  of  his  household ;  but  the  un¬ 
grateful  selfish  fellow  forgot  all  about  it. 

Joseph  had  to  wait  still  longer.  And  God’s 
time  was  better  than  Joseph’s,  or  anybody 
else’s  time,  could  have  been. 

And  so  it  befell  that  after  two  years  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  had  two  remarkable  dreams. 
He  dreamed  that  seven  fine-looking  cattle  came 
up  out  of  the  river  Nile,  and  fed  in  a  meadow. 
Then  in  that  swift,  fantastic  fashion  peculiar 
to  dreams,  seven  thin,  starved  looking  cattle 
came  up  out  of  the  river,  and  ate  up  the  seven 
good  ones. 

The  dream  took  another  fashion,  and  his 
thoughts  ran  on  to  another  still  more  pecnlia 
fancy. 

Egypt  was  a  great  wheat  country.  For  oen 
tnries  it  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world. 
Pharaoh  had  seen  wheat  fields  all  his  life. 
However,  seven  good  ears  of  wheat  sprang  up  on 
one  stalk,  a  fine  yield.  They  were  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  seven  ears  wasted  and  barren,  which 
seemed  in  the  dream  to  devour  the  seven  good 
ears. 

Dreams  counted  for  a  good  deal  in  those  days, 
and  next  morning,  the  king,  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed,  tried  to  find  somebody  who  could  in¬ 
terpret  his  dreams  for  him.  Everybody  failed, 
till  the  chief  butler  remembered  that  a  young 
man  in  prison  had  successfully  interpreted  a 
dream  for  him  tu  o  years  or  so  ago. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  properly  ashamed  of 
himself  for  not  mentioning  Joseph  sooner. 

So  Joseph  was  at  once  sent  for  by  order  of 
the  King.  A  mao  who  could  interpret  dreams 
was  too  valuable  to  be  left  in  prison.  So 
Joseph  washed  and  dressed  himself  with  great 
care,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  such  matters,  and  be  was  soon 
before  Pharaoh. 

Joseph  tells  the  King  that  God  will  give  him 
a  favorable  answer.  Joseph  still  confesses  and 
trusts  his  father’s  God. 

So,  after  hearing  the  dream,  the  young  lis¬ 
tener  tells  the  King  that  both  dreams  mean  the 
same' thing,  that  there  are  going  to  be  seven 
years  of  extraordinary  plenty,  to  be  followed 
by  seven  years  of  famine. 

People  will  starve  by  thousands  during  the 
long  famine  years  if  there  Is  not  some  wise, 
skilful  officer  set  to  work  to  store  up  grain 
during  the  years  of  plenty  while  all  shall  have 
enough  to  eat  and  spare. 

Pharaoh  promptly  avers  that  Joseph  is  just 
the  man  needed.  He  who  can  predict  can  ful¬ 
fill.  Certainly  the  Spirit  of  God  was  guiding 
the  hearts  of  both  men. 

So  in  twenty-four  hours  Joseph  passes  from 
a  prison  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt, 
and  next  to  the  King  himself.  Think  of  that ! 

Such  transitions  of  fortune  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Oriental  despotic  countries. 

If  Joseph  had  not  been  pul  into  prison  it  is 
not  likely  he  would  ever  have  been  acquainted 
with  Pharaoh.  If  he  bad  never  been  a  slave 
and  a  prisoner  it  is  not  likely  that  his  great 
talents  would  have  helped  him  to  serve  people 
and  King  alike  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne 
itself.  Thus,  in  the  hard  places  of  life  to-day, 
Christ  "leads  ns  through  no  darker  rooms  than 
he  went  through  before.  ’  ’  Surely  there  is  a 
suggestion  in  this  story  to-day,  of  the  Apostle’s 
words:  "Have  this  mind  in  yon  which  was 
rUo  iQ  Christ  Jesus;  who  existing  iu  the  tonu 
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of  God,  oonnted  not  the  equality  with  God  % 
thing  to  be  grasped,  bnt  emptied  himself,  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  fonnd  in  fashion  as 
a  man  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death,  yea  the  death  of  the  Oross. 
Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  him,  and 
gave  unto  him  the  name  wbioh^is  above  every 
name ;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in 
earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.” 


CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 


Henry  T.  McEwen,  P.P. 
Giving  Up  Good  For  Evil 


TKe  Skill  of  the 
Cook 

Is  demonstrated  to  the  family 
through  the  medium  of  the 
food  she  serves.  Those  cooks 
show  the  greatest  skill  in 
making  delicious  and  whole- 


Oct.  U.  Onr  heritage.  Heb.  8: 11-30. 

15.  Forgetting  the  giver.  Pa.  103:  1-7. 

16.  Following  one’sown  will.  Judge.  17:  6;  Prov. 

14:18. 

17.  Loss  through  self-seeking.  Luke  17: 86-33. 

18.  An  unprofitable  exchange.  Isa.  35: 1. 8;  Jer.  3;  4-8. 

19.  God’s  gift,  sin’s  wages.  Rom.  6- 13-83. 

20.  Topic— A  bad  bargain.  Gen.  85: 89-34. 


some  hot-breads,  cake  and 
biscuit  who  use  the  Royal 


They  commit  moral  suicide  who  either  dull 
or  deaden  the  perception  and  appreciation  of 
moral  values.  Without  these  powers  the  flower 
of  manhood  is  gone,  fine  and  true  distinctions  royal  baking  powder  co.,  ioo  william  st.,  new  york. 

are  obliterated.  The  worse  becomes  the  better 
cause.  The  richest  spiritual  possessions  be- 

come  worthless,  and  acquisitions  impossible,  ongbly  exposed,  or  deeply  branded  than  at  this  be  linked  with  him  in  power.  Compared  with 
They  neither  retain  nor  obtain  life’s  richest  present  moment?  Two  themes  have  of  late  this,  all  the  devil’s  dominions  and  possessions 
gifts.  We  here  discover  the  marked  difference  absorbed  the  space  and  energies  of  onr  metro-  are  even  less  and  worse  than  a  mess  of  pottage, 
between  Jacob  and  Esau.  Jacob’s  acquisition  politan  dailies.  Crimes  and  corruption  worthy  Their  victim  is  mined  in  person,  as  well  as 
of  material  and  moral  values  was  due  to  the  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  at  their  worst  have  robbed  of  possessions, 
fact  that  he  perceived  and  appreciated  their  been  revealed  day  after  day  for  weeks.  Pri- 
worth.  To  desire  good  things  may  be  even  bet-  vate  and  official  trusts  have  been  betrayed  for 
ter  than  to  possess  them.  With  blurred  or  gain.  Men  sworn  for  the  defence  of  the  public 
blinded  vision  Esau  permitted  life’s  choicest  have  defrauded  it.  As  if  to  make  these  omi- 
opportnnlties  and  possessions  to  slip.  He  nous  storm  clouds  all  the  blacker,  came  the 
lacked  proportion  as  well  as  perspective.  Im-  tidings  of  onr  President’s  assassination.  .Side  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sinner.  Gen.  6: 3  Gal.  6: 16-18. 
mediate  needs  outweighed  remote,  though  by  side  with  columns  of  severest  censure  and  Jude  19-81. 

richer  values.  He  was  type  and  forerunner  denunciation  of  malfeasance  in  New  York  <<ia  the  incarnation  we  have  God  translated 
of  those  Israelites  who  preferred  Egypt’s  on-  City  stand  other  columns  of  commendation  and  into  the  terms  of  human  life:  in  the  Spirit 
ions  to  Canaan’s  freedom.  Their  uncounted  appreciation  of  him  whose  quarter  century  of  after  the  incarnation  we  have  the  Son  trans- 
millions  of  lineal  descendants  will  at  any  time  public  service  is  unstained.  The  glory  is  not  lated  into  the  terms  of  the  universal  Spirit, 
stain  the  soul  to  gratify  the  stomach.  In  the  that  he  attained  the  highest  position  within  .  .  .  The  immediate  touch  upon  man,  that 
fierce  battle  of  to-day,  to-morrow  is  forgotten,  the  gift  of  a  mighty  nation,  bnt  that  he  which  imparts  life  to  him  rather  than  any 
The  cares  of  time  lead  them  to  neglect  the  adorned  it  with  a  fidelity  as  unquestioned  as  knowledge,  however  perfect,  is  that  of  the 
issues  of  eternity.  The  use  of  these  powers  his  splendid  ability.  Neither  fervid  orator.  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  Such,  in  his  “New  Testa- 
wonld  have  transformed  Samson,  the  Titanic  nor  zealous  reformer  could  have  conceived  a  ment  Theology”  the  late  Professor  Gould  tells 
mountebank,  into  an  immortal  benefactor,  more  striking  contrast.  The  lesson  ought  not  ns,  is  the  Pauline  teaching  concerning  the 
His  life  tragedy  occurred  long  before  falling  to  be  lost.  McKinley  fonnd  his  reward  and  Spirit.  In  like  manner  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
buildings  crushed  him.  He  fell  when  the  fires  glory  in  service  rendered,  they  in  spoils  se-  we  are  taught,  “The  Spirit  represents  not 
of  passion  burned  out  the  aspirations  of  the  cured.  The  bargain  was  as  hard  as  it  was  bad.  himself  bnt  the  Son,  as  the  Son  in  his  turn 
patriot  Worse  than  the  slavery  of  by-gone  days  is  this  represents  to  us  the  Father.  The  coming  of 

Did  self  seeking,  official,  municipal  corrnp-  selling  of  manhood  for  mammon.  We  do  not  the  Spirit  is  really  Jesus’  own  return  to  his 

tion  ever  stand  before  the  public  more  thor-  have  to  await  the  final  and  just  judgment  of  disciples”  (John  xiv.  16,  18,  28). 

God.  At  the  bar  of  human  judgment  they  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  in  ns,  the  Paraclete, 
stand  condemned.'  That  city  which  will  not  man’s  ever  present  Helper,  God’s  ever  present 
oast  them  out  to  everlasting  obloquy,  itself  Representative  (John  xiv.  16,  compare  1  John 
compounds  with  criminals  and  crimes.  To  h.  i).  So  he  fulfills  the  Ohrist  office  in  us, 
restore  them  to  or  continue  them  in  power  is  longing  for  men  (Jas.  iv.  5),  striving  (Gen. 
to  add  degradation  to  disgrace.  The  city,  as  yi,  -g),  interceding  (Rom.  viii.  26),  giving  life 
well  as  her  officials,  is  on  trial.  (John  iii.  6,  6),  and  freedom  from  sin  (Rom. 

Sin  cheats  us  out  of  the  best  of  this  life,  as  viii.  2),  working  Ohristliness  of  character 

well  as  out  of  all  that  is  to  come.  Its  wage  is  (Gal.  v.  22,  23;  Kph.  iv.  80- v.  2).  He  is  the 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal  death.  The  slaves  active  agent  in  the  work  of  salvation  from  be- 
of  passion  are  dead  to  purity.  They  do  not  ginning  to  end,  making  present  and  personal 
even  appreciate  virtue,  much  less  strive  to  that  which  was  historical  and  general.  So  it 
secure  it.  What  does  the'drnnkard  in  his  cups  is  that  onr  Lord  gives  solemn  warning  ooncem- 
oare  for  the  hunger  and  woe  of  his  children  ing  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii. 
and  wife?  Swayed  only  by  their  greed  for  81,  82 ;  Mark  iii.  29. )  That  which  is  addressed 
gold,  usurers  neither  see  nor  heed  desolate  to  the  whole  world  may  quite  fail  to  reach  me ; 
homes.  The  wily  politician  loses  no  sleep  when  God  speaks  to  mo  in  the  silences  of  my 
over  the  enormity  of  his  lies,  the  only  question  own  heart  I  must  hear,  I  may  not  safely  refuse 
is  will  they  do  their  work.  These  and  all  to  heed.  To  each  man  comes  in  some  form 
others  under  the  dominion  of  sin  are  not  only  his  message  through  knowledge  or  experience, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  they  are  dead  inward  or  outward,  God’s  invitation  or  wam- 
throngh  and  because  of  them.  By  birthright,  ing.  He  who  sent  his  Son,  in  myriad  ways  is 
our  heritage  U  to  be  me  God  ta  ^rsoi^and  tq  seeking  and  striving  with  men.  Happy  is  he 


Pains  in  the  Back 

Are  symptoms  of  a  weak,  torpid  or  stag¬ 
nant  condition  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  and 
are  a  warning  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
neglect,  so  important  is  a  healthy  action  of 
these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  loss  of 
energy,  lack  of  courage,  and  sometimes  by 
gloomy  forboding  and  despondency. 

“I  had  pains  in  my  back,  could  not  sleep 
and  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  felt  worse 
than  the  night  before.  I  began  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  can  sleep 
and  get  up  feeling  rested  and  able  to  do  my 
work.  I  attribute  my  cure  entirely  to 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Mrs.  J.  N.  Perry, 
care  H.  S.  Copeland,  Pike  Road,  Ala. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Care  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  relieve  the  back, 
and  build  np  the  whole  system. 
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who  heeds  and  “  coming  to  himeelf”  and  to  a 
oontoioasness  of  his  sin  and  need  resolres  like 
the  prodigal  to  go  to  his  Fathw,  whose  >  heart 
is  ever  open,  whose  house  is  home. 

The  indwelling  Spirit  not  only  turns  the  sin¬ 
ner  to  God,  but  delirers  him  from  his  sin 
(Ghd.  T.  16.)  It  is  the  power  of  Ood  within 
that  overoomes  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
works  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness, 
and  Ohristliness  (Ephes.  t.  80- t.  18).  His 
presence  sanotifieethe  body  (1  Oor.  iii.  16,  17). 
If  we  owe  our  very  existence  as  Christians  and 
the  life  of  our  scnls  to  the  Spirit’s  working, 
let  us  suffer  him  to  work  out  in  us  the  fruits 
of  his  presence,  transforming  all  our  living 
(Gal.  V.  26). 

To  the  Holy  Spirit  the  sinner  owes  his  com¬ 
ing  to  God,  his  deliverance  from  sin.  His 
multiform  grace  is  offered  to  all.  Yet  the  Spirit 
will  not  always  strive.  Grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  (Eph.  iv.  80;  1  Thess.  iv.  8). 

'Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

I _ 


What  the  Home  Industrial  stands  for  in  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  shown  in  the  following  from  Miss 
Stephenson : 

"The  benefactors  of  the  Home  Industrial 
School  perhaps  do  not  all  know  that  in  one  re¬ 
spect  this  home  is  in  accord  with  the  Scripture 
which  reads,  "The  gates  shall  be  open  contin¬ 
ually  ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  by  day  or  night.  ’  ’ 
During  the  summer  vacations  we  keep  some 
little  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  others  of  the  same  age  we  allow  to 
accept  invitations  for  the  summer  to  stay  as 
little  helpers  in  the  families  of  some  of  our 
former  pupils  who  are  married.  We  consider 
that  girls  between  the  ages  named  need  the 
most  watchful,  tender,  patient,  Arm  care ;  there¬ 
fore,  those  who  have  no  mother  and  those  who 
are  mis-step-mothered,  as  it  were,  are  thus 
oared  for.  It  was  interesting  to  see  our  seven 
summer  girls  working  so  happily  and  faith¬ 
fully  under  Miss  Dean’s  direction  day  after 
day  during  the  three  months.  In  our  large 
house  there  is  much  ordinary  work  to  be  done 
every  day,  and  much  fruit  to  be  prepared  for 
winter  use. 

"Neither  are  the  doors  shut  against  the  home 
comers— children  of  the  home  in  past  years. 
This  is  the  ‘npping-block,  ’  as  our  Scotch  grand¬ 
mothers  would  say,  from  which  the  girls  now 
teaching  under  our  Woman’s  Board  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  day  schools  mount  to  ride  through  streams 
and  over  stony  mountains  to  the  coves  where 
the  eager  lade  and  lasses  wait  to  have  them 
communicate  the  good  things  they  have  learned 
in  the  Asheville  schools.  With  hearts  grateful 
for  the  readiness  and  ability  of  these  dear  girls 
to  serve  the  children  whose  homes  are  so  far 
back  in  the  mountains,  we  pass  to  them  the 
stirrup-cup  of  cheer  and  confldence  as  they 
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Main  Offica  and  Worn*,  Kendal  Green,  Mata. 


start  on  their  journey.  Nine  of  these  girls 
visited  ns  this  summer;  some  return  to 
sohools  they  have  tanght  for  the  last  year  or 
more,  and  others  to  take  np  the  work  for  the 
flnt  time.  We  may  well  be  prond  of  these 
grown-np  danghters  gone  into  service,  and  it 
Is  good  to  have  the  present  family  kept  in  close 
tonoh,  by  their  visits,  with  the  mission  work 
in  the  monntain  districts.  Perhaps  we  were 
most  interested  of  all  in  starting  two  of  oor 
last  year’s  class;  one  to  open  np  a  school  in 
a  place  called  Sodom,  and  the  other  to  start 
one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Shelton  Lanrel 
district,  so  far  from  a  place  where  she  can 
board  that  she  rides  to  and  from  school  every 
day  on  Oherokee,  the  Indian  pony  whose  biog¬ 
raphy  was  written  a  few  years  ago. 

"There  was  another  home-coming  this  sum¬ 
mer,  whioh  was  of  mnok  interest  to  all.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  there  came  to  ns  a  little  girl 
seven  years  of  age.  Some  years  ago  she  fin¬ 
ished  onr  oonrse  and  sinoe  that  time  has  sup¬ 
ported  herself,  counting  this,  as  it  really  has 
been,  her  only  home  though  she  eonld  seldom 
oome  to  ns.  This  summer  she  spent  a  month 
with  ns,  getting  ready  to  be  married.  She  was 
a  lovely  bride,  married  to  a  good  Christian 
man  who  oocnpies  an  important  place  in  his 
profession  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  state. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  oor  girls’  par¬ 
lor  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  had  baptized  the 
bride  when  she  joined  the  ohnroh  several  years 
ago.  Onr  little  girls  were  not. only  deeply 
interested  in  this  wedding,  but  lastingly  im¬ 
pressed  for  good.  Every  detail  was  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  them.  After  the  bridal  party  had 
gone  they  sat  apart  to  talk  it  all  over.  One 
was  heard  questioning,  ‘Did  yon  bear  what 

Miss  Stephenson  said  to  Mr.  - ?’  They  bad 

not  heard.  'She  said,  "I  congratulate  yon  on 
having  captured  one  of  my  very  dearest  and 
best  little  girls. ’’  She  always  calls  them  her 
little  girlg,  no  matter  if  they  are  as  tall  as  a 
pine  tree  or  as  big  as  a  barrel.  ’  They  will, 
indeed,  always  be  little  girls  to  me,  for  each 
one  has  endeared  herself  to  me  in  a  peculiar 
way,  though  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of  them. 
Those  who  are  successful,  useful,  prosperous,  in 
flneutial,  are  no  more  dear  to  me  than  the  way¬ 
ward,  straying  ones.  May  idl  at  last,  not  one 
missing,  find  the  pathway  into  the  Home 
where  the  gates  are  not  shot  at  all  by  day ;  for 
there  is  no  night  there.’’  S.  H.  P. 


"Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 


perseontion.  They  stood  firm  to  their  faith, 
many  of  them  dying  rather  than  renonnoe  it. 
The  snooessor  of  the  martyred  founder,  Bahar, 
or  Light,  was  exiled,  and  has  many  followers 
and  converts  even  from  America,  who  travel 
to  his  place  in  Acre  as  to  a  shrine.  Their 
teachings  are  mystical  and  unintelligible,  yet 
they  do  preach  a  porer  life,  and  ^ve  many 
good  ideas,  but  they  believe  in  dissimnlation — 
they  would  hardly  be  Persians  if  they  did  not 
—and  many  who  are  realW  B&bees  pretend 
still  to  be  Mohammedans.  What  will  be  the 
end  of  this  strange  religions  uprising  no  one 
can  predict,  bnt  we  can  pray  that  the  followers 
of  this  false  way  may  find  him  who  is  indeed 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Light. 

The  story  of  a  long  tour  made  by  Miss  Holli¬ 
day  and  Miss  Beaber  and  charmingly  described 
by  Miss  Holliday  was  read  by  Mrs  Halsey 
Wood,  and  then  Mrs.  Rhea  spoke,  standing  as 
she  said,  for  Persia,  in  the  presence  of  the  map 
spread  before  ns,  and  the  names  of  onr  martyr¬ 
ed  Chinese  missionaries,  and  the  stories  of 
God’s  power  to  which  we  had  listened.  She 
told  of  Fiske  Seminary  in  Uromia  as  she  saw 
it  a  year  ago,  and  the  splendid  work  it  has 
done,  and  how  terrible  it  seems  that  this  year 
it  is  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  money.  It  will 
be  kept  as  a  day  school,  bnt  the  bourding- 
Bohool,  bringing  the  crnde  untrained  minds 
and  manners  of  the  girls  nnder  the  personal 
inflnenoe  of  the  Christian  ladies,  mnst  be  given 
np.  We  have  superior  buildings,  three  compe¬ 
tent  teachers,  every  equipment — bnt  Fiske 
Seminary  mnst  be  closed.  She  told  of  Hawa, 


Twenty-two  missionaries  sailed  for  their 
fields  in  September  and  a  dozen  more  sail  the 
first  week  in  October,  so  there  has  been  great 
aotivity  at  the  Mission  Booms  while  most  of 
ns  have  been  away.  Members  of  the  Women’s 
Board  are  now  gathering  again  for  work.  Mrs. 
Beers  is  still  detained  out  of  town,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  October  found  about  fifty  women 
gathered  for  the  first  Wednesday  morning  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  season.  The  map  of  Persia,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  month,  hung  on  the  wall,  and  an 
attractive  table  of  literature  was  in  one  comer 
showing  the  Year  Book  for  1902,  the  courses 
for  missionary  stndy,  leaflets  on  Persia,  and 
some  free  literature. 

The  story  of  Gideon’s  little  band,  and  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  encamped  around  Elisha, 
were  read  by  the  leader,  Mrs.  Dnlles,  as  typi- 
oal  of  onr  Persian  work,  and  the  sure  triumph 
that  is  to  oome,  though  the  forces  arrayed 
against  Islam  may  seem  small,  or  even  invisi¬ 
ble  to  onr  eyes. 

"The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war’’  was  the 
appropriate  hymn  sung,  and  prayer  was  offered 
for  this  land  of  strange  oontrasts  and  over¬ 
whelming  disconragements.  Its  people  are 
worth  saving  and  w^h  all  the  effort  expended, 
and  many  bright  jewels  for  the  crown  of  the 
King  have  already  been  found  among  them. 

A  nnmber  of  interesting  letters  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  reports  of  work  and  itinerating,  and 
Miss  Hubbard  gave  some  extracts  from  one 
from  Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery.  Onr  good 
missionaries  of  Hamadan  are  greatly  bereaved 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Whipple  who  was  indeed  a 
man  of  God,  hot  they  write  enoonragingly  of 
their  work,  and  gratefully  of  the  rest  they  get 
in  the  simple  snmmer  home  whioh  they  call 
"Nonrmahal, ’’  Place  of  Light. 

Mrs.  Speer  read  a  paper  on  Babism,  bringing 
before  ns  the  story  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Bab,  or  ‘  *  the  Gate,  ’  ’  as  he  called  himself,  who 
started  this  revolt  against  Mohammedanism 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  was  a  martyr 
to  his  faith  in  Tabriz.  The  attempt  made  by 
them  on  the  Shah’s  life  brought  them  into 
great  notoriety  and  -exposed  them  to  fartoup 


"  The  book  consists  of  seven  chapters, 
each  is  a  gem.” 

THE  STORY 
OF  JOSEPH 

By  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.  D. 

35  cents,  net ;  by  mall,  40  cents 

"Just  in  the  nick  of  time  comes  this  small 
volume  from  one  of  the  most  read  authors  of 
the  day.  The  timeliness  of  a  new  story  of 
Joseph,  when  millions  of  Bible  students  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  critically  looking  into 
the  life  of  this  model  Hebrew  boy,  is  at  once 
evident ;  and  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Miller,  it  will  not  want  for  readers 
either  in  America  or  in  Europe.” — S.  S.  Times. 
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Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

IjITITZ,  Iiaoraster  Co.,  Ps. 

A  Moravian  boarding  acbool  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  179t.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pnpils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Riv.  Chas.  D.  Kbbidbr,  Prlno  . 

MISS  ALETHEA  H.  PLATT, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell) 
will  resume  her  classes  In  Drawing,  Painting  and  the 
History  of  Art  October  1st,  1901. 

VAN  DYCK  STUDIOS, 

939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

CHAPIN  GOLLECIATE  SCHOOL 

721  Madison  Avenue  (64th  Street)  New  York. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class 
Laboratory,  Manual  Training,  Oymnaslnm,  83d  year  opens 
Sept.  3&. 

Principals  at  school-house  after  Sept.  12.  Circulars  sent  on 
appUcatfon. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  P.,D.  p,, 
BENJAMIN  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B  Pfloclpals  , 

BibleTeachers’College 

opens  October  16th.  Three-year  graded  course. 
Practical  work  in  New  York  City.  Woman’s 
Department  Home.  Correspondence  Courses. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Principal,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 
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in  Bpoonft,  Forks^KniTea, 
^  etc.,  are  assured  If  you 
f  purcltase  those  bearing 
this  trade  mark : 


Anotber  grief  in  that  Urnmia  itation  that  ONLY  A  BUTTON 

oomei  from  lack  of  money  ia  the  doling  of  the  - 

hoapital.  All  laat  anmmer  Dr.  Oochran  waa  trifling  valne  only  a  button  bnt 

trying  to  oloae  it,  aa  he  haa  to  do  each  year,  ^t  aerred  aa  an  index  to  oharaoter. 
when  the  fanda  are  exhanated.  It  aeemed  im>  Among  ten  or  twelve  raftsmen  waa  a  flfteen- 
possible,  for  he  oonld  not  turn  away  the  pa-  year-old  by.  They  were  “laying  by  “—that  be- 
tienta.  One  day  ten  men  came  the  long  hard  ^  i  ,  ^  ^ 

Journey  over  the  moantains  from  the  region  ****  raftsman  a  expression  for  waiting  for 
of  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates  Rivers,  and  the  the  water  in  the  river,  which  was  then  “tOo 
doctor  said  he  oonld  only  care  for  them  by  let-  high  for  running,  “  to  “  fall,  ’  ’  so  they  oonld 
ting  them  sleep  in  a  moaqae  and  beg  their  bread  proceed  down  with  their  rafts  to  market, 
from  honse  to  honae.  After  that  others  came 

from  Amadieh,  almost  aa  far,  siok  and  needy,  uncouth,  large-hearted, 

and  how  oonld  Dr.  Oochran  ever  get  those  fearless  mountaineers ;  coarsely  attired,  some 
hospital  doors  closed?  The  last  news  from  him  of  them  even  ragged,  but  as  hopeful  and  inde- 
this  anmmer  is  that  he  is  plwning  to  take  a  pendent  as  if  they  owned  all  the  rafts  in  the 
trip  into  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  so  perhaps  ^  ti,*. 

that  is  the  only  way  he  can  manage  it,  this  "^®'-  The  five  or  six  days  during  which  they 
year.  -  bad  to  “lay  by”  were  spent  in  various  ways: 

A  few  lines  were  read  by  the  leader  'from  pitching  horseshores,  jumping,  wrestling,  play- 
a  totter  from  Mrs.  Potter,  who  had  hoped  jpg  '‘mumblely-peg,  “  and  climbing  to  the  top 
to  be  present.  She  said  that  Dr.  Potter  had 

told  in  his  last  totter  from  Teheran  of  the  visit  ***®  8*®**  crags  which  overlooked  the  river 

of  some  prominent  men  who  are  Baba  who  its  valiey. 

oame  to  discuss  regilions  questions.  She  does  One  day,  while  in  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel 
not  feel  At  all  that  the  work  in  Persia  is  ho^-  pj  which  they  were  stopping,  one  of  the  young 
toss  even  if  we  have  no  Moslem  converts  for 

years  yet.  “The  WorJ  of  God  that  is  being  ni®n,  whose  ooat  was  much  worro  fw  vrear  and 
ptBMhed  and  diBMxnlnated,  tiie  witnaM  for  antiralj  bnttonlasa,  remarked  that  if  he  only 
Ohriet  of  the  Ohristian  life,  the  oontaot  with  had  a  button  he  oonld  sew  it  on  and  make  him- 
Christian  thought,  all  these  are  gradually  ggif  mpoh  more  comfortable, 
breaking  through  the  ignorant  hardened  minds  _.  - 

and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  truth.  ’ '  T^®  fl«»®en-year-old  boy,  without  saying  a 

Mrs.  Sangater,  who  is  installed  in  Miss  Par-  word,  took  out  his  pocket-knife  and  out  the 

son’s  place  as  editor  of  Woman’s  Work  for  one  lower  button  from  his  own  single-breasted 

year,  spoke  briefly  of  her  pleasure  in  this  work  gopt  and,  handing  it  over,  said :  ‘  ‘  Here,  here 
and  how  she  hoped  to  work  along  the  same  .  _  i  i.—  .... 

lines  as  Miss  Parsons,  and  also  that  the  year  of  ®  button.^  ^  I  have  enough  toft  on  my  coat 

missionary  travel  might  bring  great  refresh-  without  it.  ’ 

ment  and  blessing  to  Miss  Parsons.  Dr.  Mary  The  young  man  accepted  it  with  thanks  and 
Eddy  was  also  present,  but  was  under  doctor’s  pj  onoe  proceeded  to  sew  it  on  to  his  coat ;  and 

®'SSirmberi!?Sat“pSstoto  the  boy  had  no  thought  of  having  done  any- 

the  meeting  waa  closed  by  three  prayers  offered  thing  praiseworthy. 

by  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Elliot  and  Mrs.  Bnt  an  elderly,  philosophio  Englishman, 
Rhea,  and  then  those  glorious  lines  of  vision  was  one  of  the  ‘crew,’’  seated  near  by, 
and  prophesy  were  sung .  thoughtfully  witnessed  the  whole 

fheii’lMStelnXhant^?!.^^^^  performance,  came  forward  now,  and,  laying 

The  king  of  glory  passes  on  HU  way,  AUtilaial  his  hand  upon  the  boy’s  shoulder,  remarked: 

S.  R.  D.  hnv.  that  not  ia  an  index  to  vonr  oharao- 


Kogers  3ros” 

Remember  “1  §47 ’’—take  no 
subetitate.  There  are** Rc^^era** 
and  others  claimed  to  be  **  just 
as  Koodf”  but  like  all  imita¬ 
tions,  they  lai'k  the  merit  and 
yalue  identifled  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  genuine. 
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Only  a  step  at  a  time  1  It  may  be  the  angels  bend  o’er  ns 
To  bear  ns  above  the  stones  which  wound  onr  feet  by 
the  way ; 

The  step  that  Is  hardest  of  all  Is  not  the  one  just  before 


DOING  GOOD  plAoe,  this  country  can  deiy  tne  armios  oi  tno  other  day. 

B  w  »  *  world.” 

Tea,  it  was  only  a  button;  bnt  it  indicated  a  WANTED  TO  IIAKE  SUR] 

We  stay,  at  longest,  but  a  little  while.  willingness  of  heart  to  sacrifice  for  the  oom-  little  boy  who  had J  been  blow 

Hasten  we  mast,  or  we  shall  lose  the  chance  fort  of  Others. — Catholic  News.  all  the  morning,  tiring  of  play  ai 

To  give  the  gentle  word,  the  kindly  glance.  -  ..4.*  .  •«  j  "L,- 

CHiaSTIA»KIin)»BSSAMOKGIHEFO«R  .bc».  il  l«.  iko  glorioRtt. 

„  , ^  j  ,  P.  T.  Bnllen,  the  famous  English  author  of  “I  will, ’’said  the  mother,  “b 

If  with  dead  works  onr  lives  we  live  and  close,  _  .  ,  .  .  .7,  .  .  « 

We  make  no  “desert  blossom  as  the  ro8^”  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  and  With  Christ  at  me,  did  yon  take  the  soap  ont  of  t 

Ob,  dead  u  any  work  we're  doing  here.  Sea,  .tells  this  story  of  the  kindness  of  the  “Oh,  yeth ;  I’m  pretty  sore  I  did 

Unlighted  by  a  smile  or  pitying  tear.  poor :  The  mother  read  the  desoription 

-Bfwiwi  Transcript.  neighbor  of  mine,  a  railway  signalman,  tiful  city,  the  streets  of  gold,  t 

was  a  Ohristian  man,  living  on  twenty-five  pearl.  He  listened  with  delight 
RECREATION  OR  AMUSEMENT  shillings  a  week,  with  a  wife,  and  seven  ohil-  she  oame  to  the  words,  “No  oni 

When  shall  we  Christian  mothers  see  the  dren  to  bring  up.  His  wife  was  a  Ohristian  there  who  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie, 
difference  between  “recreation”  and  “amnse-  woman,  althongh.sometimea  yon  would  have  np,  he  said: 
ment’’  for  onr  ohildren?  Is  it  recreation  to  thought,  to  hear  her  talk,  she  was  a  qneer  “I  gneth  I’ll  go  and  thee  about  i 
keep  the  little  creatures  awake  till  nearly  mid-  kind  of  a^Ohristian.  Bnt  she  was  a  Ohristian.  —Northwestern^  Monthly, 
night  amid  all  the  excitement  of  mnsio  and  — 

flowers  and  dancing  and  chatting?  And  then* 
as  a  partial  atonement,  keep  them  in  bed  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  freshest,  beat  part  of  the  forenoon  I 
Can  we  blame  the  ohildren  that  devotions 
are  hurried  over,  lessons  imperfectly  learned, 
dnties  oareleasly  performed,  when  the  tired 
little  nerves  have  been  only  half  rested,  and 
the  body’s  ory  for  rest  is  met  by  some  new 
amusement,  charades,  farces,  songs,  dances. 


or  POWDER,  CIGARETTES.  AHD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IE  PIPES 

ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratorj  Organa. 
30  Years  of  QreM  Sueeaet.  Gold  and  Silver  MadaU. 
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TOOK  CARE  OF  THE  LARBS 
“How  do  yoa  get  saoh  beaatifnlabeep?**  waa 
asked  of  a  farmer.  “I  take  oare  of  the  lamba,  *’ 
waa  the  reply.  There  ia  a  word  for  paatora  in 
that  reply.  “If  I  were  to  repeat  my  ministry,  “ 
said  an  aged  pastor,  “I  wonld  give  my  chief 
attention  to  the  yonng.  “  Says  Dr.  Rainsford: 
“  We  must  pnt  onr  strength  into  work  among 
the  children.  We  cannot  do  mnoh  with  the 
people  over  twenty- five  years  old.  The  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  bnild  the  children  into  a 
oharoh.  ’’  See  to  it  that  the  first  years  of  their 
careers  are  wisely  directed;  that  troth  is 
tanght  for  troth’s  sake. 


Teacher — “What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘excavate?’  ’’  Small  Pupil — “It  means  to  hol¬ 
low  ont.”  Teacher — “Correct.  Now  form  a 
sentence  in  which  the  word  is  properly  need.” 
Small  Pupil— “Stick  a  pin  in  a  boy  and  he 
will  excavate.” — Chicago  News. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vioe-Presideut,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie'. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Here  we  are,  beginning  on  the  last  quarter 
of  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
wasn’t  BO  very  long  ago  that  everyone  was 
talking  about  how  queer  it  would  seem  to  be 
living  in  another  century,  and  now  we  have 
had  nine  months  of  it  that  haven’t  been  so 
very  strange,  after  all! 

To-day  we  shall  have  the  last  reports  but 
one  of  our  first  Sunshine  Committee.  We 
shall  be  sorry  to  have  this  Committee  broken 
up,  for  the  members  have  been  faithful. 

Two  Sunshine  Sunday  Reports 

Dear  Miss  Rat:  As  long  as  to-day  is  the 
last  Sunday  in  this  month,  but  this  is  not  a 
sunshiny  one,  I  thought  I  bad  better  write  my 
letter.  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I  started  to 
school  three  weeks  ago  and  have  been  there 
eve^  day  since.  I  like  my  teacher  very  much, 
he  is  a  man.  Our  school  has  just  gotten  an  or¬ 
gan,  we  have  music  every  morning  before 
schooL  The  school  has  taken  np  a  collection 
and  has  gotten  a  picture  of  our  martyred  Presi- 
deut,  and  hung  it  np  in  the  school-room. 

I  received  my  badge  safe  and  sound  a  few 
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PEARLINE. 
What  worse- 
for  throat  e-nd 
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days  ago.  I  like  it  very  mnoh,  and  hope  the 
other  boys  will.  Is  there  any  charge  on  it, 
if  so  I  will  pay  mine. 

I  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Clnb. 

D.  Watson  Wright* 

It  is  splendid,  I  think,  that  Watson’s  school 
has  a  piotnre  of  President  MoKinley  The  boys 
oonld  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  look  at  his 
face  a  few  minntes  every  day  and  resolve  to 
be  as  good  a  man,  and  try  to  be  as  great  a 
man  as  he  was. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  yon  boys  who  like 
to  read  have  read  any  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
books?  Yon  would  enjoy  them,  I’m  sure. 

My  pear  Miss  Ray:  .  .  .  One  bright  Sunday 
I  was  in  the  sabnrbs  of  Newark  at  a  friend’s 
house.  The  morning  was  so  beautiful,  every¬ 
thing  so  bright  and  fresh,  I  wanted  to  take  a 
long  walk.  My  boy  friend  and  I  walked 
through  a  wood  where  we  saw  old  trees  and 
beard  birds  singing  and  oooasionaily  a  squirrel 
ran  before  ns,  no  donbt  frightened  by  oar  foot¬ 
steps. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Snnday-sohool 
where  the  primary  olass  was  in  the  same  room 
with  the  larger  soholars,  we  had  a  very  nice 
lesson  and  they  were  all  very  kind  to  ns. 

It  was  a  fanny  little  place  where  the  services 
were  held,  a  real  estate  and  insnranoe  office 
during  the  week  and  a  oharoh  and  Snnday- 
Bchool  on  Sunday ;  daring  the  summer,  servioes 
were  held  in  a  tent  (on  a  vacant  field)  all  en¬ 
closed  with  netting. 

After  Sunday-sohool  we  took  a  walk  and  saw 
many  pretty  flowers.  It  had  been  a  bright, 
snnshiny  day  all  through,  and  we  went  to  our 
homes  with  pleasant  memories.  Your  little 
friend,  Ohadsey  Nichols. 

You  can  almost  see  the  sun  shining  right  in 
Chadsey’s  letter  I  And  right  here,  I  am  going 
to  ask  just  onoe  more,  thinking  that  some  of 
yon  may  not  have  seen  the  question,  or  may 
have  forgotten  about  it,  is  there  any  other  boy 
in  the  Clnb  who  was  born  on  a  Sunday,  and  so 
is  eligible  for  the  “Happy  Section?”  I  am 
anxious  to  know. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES 

{Continued from  page  U. ) 

large  work,  the  expenses  of  which  can  by  no 
means  be  met  by  the  people  who  make  use  of 
its  privilege.  The  rector  of  this  oharoh.  Dr. 
Henry  0.  Mottet,  and  his  church  wardens  have 
heroically  ohoseu  the  better  part  in  refusing  to 
accept  an  enormous  price  for  the  fine  lot  on 
which  the  ohnroh  and  its  houses  stand,  and 
determining  to  remain  at  whatever  sacrifice 
where  a  church  is  so  urgently  needed.  Within 
the  past  twenty  years  from  a  district,  bounded 
by  Fourteenth  and  Thirty-fifth  streets.  Fifth 
smd  Ninth  avenues,  fifteen  cbnrohes  have 
moved  np  town,  while  the  popolation  of  the 
district  has  nearly  doubled.  The  conditions 
warrant  Dr.  Mottet  in  appealing  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  citizens  of  whatever  denomination  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  needs  to  be  raised  by 
December.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  oommn- 
nity  that  this  ohnroh,  wbioh  stands  for  the 
communion  of  saints  of  whatever  nsone,  whose 
doors  are  ever  open  for  thoee  who  need  a  place 
of  prayer,  wbioh  maintains  many  religions 
servioes  and  works  of  neighborhood  kindness, 
should  be  maintained  just  where  it  is.  As  an 
aid  in  raising  the  endowment  needed.  Dr. 
Mottet  has  prepared  a  beantifnl  and  interesting 
pamphlet  narrating  the  history  of  this  ohnroh. 
We  ^all  return  to  this  history  on  a  later  oooa- 

liOEL 


Ministers  and 
ChurcKes  ^  ^ 

NEW  YORK 

Presbytery  of  Colombia  met  at  Hnnter. 
N.  Y.,  September  17.  The  Rev.  S.  McNeil 
Keeler  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  P.  Bake  D.D.  Temporary  Clerk.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  O. 
French  Jr.  from  Matt.  xvii.  8.  The  devotional 
services  had  special  reference  to  onr  national 
sorrow,  and  were  oondnoted  by  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Tator  of  Hillsdale  was 
licensed  to  preaoh  the  Gospel.  The  lioense  of 
Mr.  Silas  W.  Stndley,  local  evangelist,  was 
renewed  for  one  year.  Presbytery  took  action 
with  a  view  to  incorporation.  The  following 
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Have  you  heard  of  the  New 
Stereopticon  Lectures  on 
Laos  and  India?  Try  them 
if  you  wish  to  learn  about 
these  intensely  interesting  and 
important  fields.  Views  and 
lecture  exceptionally  good. 

For  particulars  address  the 
Foreign  Missions  Library, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ANTIQUE  BELLOWS 

In  Carved  Oak  and  Repousse  Brass. 

FIRE  SETS  and  ANDIRONS,  in  Brass,  eteel 
and  Blark  Iron.  Sparkgnards,  Fendeis,  Coal  Scat, 
ties  and  Vases,  Wood  Holders,  Hearth  Brushes,  Rtc- 

130  and  133  West  43d  treet,  and 
135  West  Forty-first  Street,  N.  T, 
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were  elected  as  delegates  to  Synod:  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Christopher  Q.  Hazard,  Albert  O. 
Wyokoff  and  Henry  P.  Bake  D.O.,  with  elders 
Willis  Baldwin  of  Honter,  Edward  J.  Longh- 
ran  of  Valatie  and  Melvin  Johnson  of  Jewett. 
The  Rev.  Seneca  McN.  Keeler  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  Anbnrn  Seminary  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  act  favorably  npon  the  petition  of  the 
Congregational  Chnrch  of  Tannersville  to  be 
received  into  oar  body.  Tne  Rev.  -Messrs. 
Cnester  C.  Thorne  and  Albert  C.  Wyokoff,  with 
elder  Elmer  van  Vliet  of  Hndson  were  ap* 
pointed  as  the  standing  Committee  of  Presby¬ 
tery  on  the  American  Tract  Society.  Fraternal 
greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  Kingston 
District  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  in 
session  at  Uanter  during  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Eddy  addressed  Presby¬ 
tery  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath-school  work  of 
oar  state.  Presbytery  adjoarned  to  meet  at 
Cairo  in  April.  C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

Oekeva^Presbvtbrt  met  at  West  Fayette, 
September  24.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Carter.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Hall  was  elected 
Moderator  and  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Person  and 
Elder  D.  W.  Oakly  Temporary  Clerks.  John 
McLaren  Richardson  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  the  R€v.  N.  Beall  Bemlck  D.D. 
was  elected  Commissioner  to  Anbarn  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  for  three  years.  The  Rev.  A. 
J.  Waagh  gave  a  good  report  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Niles  on  Freed- 
men’s  Work,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  D.D.  on 
Edacation  and  Home  Missions.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  W.  S.  Carter  and  Elder 
Robert  Johnston  were  made  a  Committee  on 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Waagh,  J.  C.  Glover,  Elder  Hen^  J.  Peck  on 
Evangelistic  Work.  The  following  delegates 
to  Synod  were  appointed:  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  Q.  Adams,  Howard  Cornell,  John  S. 
Niles,  H.  Grant  Person;  Elders  William  H. 
Foster,  Canandaigna;  Isaac  L.  Seely,  Geneva; 
Benjamin  Post,  West  Fayette ;  Josepti  F.  Kanl, 
Seneca  Falls.  Arrangements  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  at  Naples,  December  6.  The  Modera¬ 
tor  to  preside ;  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Tem¬ 
ple  or  oy  the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  alternate ; 
charge  to  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Waagh ;  to 
people  by  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick;  installing 
prayer,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Shaltis.  At  the  popa- 
lar  meeting  in  the  evening,  inspiring  addresses 
were  given  by  the  Revs.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  A.  J. 
Waagh.  Eder  Robert  Johnston  reported  as 
Commissioner  to  General  Assembly. 

Albany.— The  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  preach!^ 
on  the  subject  that  occupies  all  hearts,  the 
tragic  death  of  President  McKinley,  uttered 
strong  and  timely  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  crime.  "The  crime  is 
our  own,  ’  ’  he  said,  adding,  *  ‘  What  is  the  nse 
of  oar  praying  for  oar  ralers  while  we  leave 
assassins  free  to  do  their  deadly  work?  -Do 
any  say  that  God  has  done  this?  Bat  God  is 
not  an  assassin,  nor  does  he  appoint  assassins. 
Do  not  let  any  warped  and  twisted  faith  so- 
oalled  lead  yon  to  Imagine  that  God  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  diabolical  crime.  We  have  no  snch 
God.  The  crime  is  oar  own.  We  have  heard 
the  ravings  of  these  defiers  of  God  and  man 
and  let  them  rave  on.  ...  Perhaps  when  we 
get  safi^oiently  aroused  we  shall  do  our  duty 
and  keep  so  macb  hell  off  the  earth.” 


'Albany.— Eight  chnrches  united  in  worship 
on  Sunday  night,  September  16,  with  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  in  memory  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Pastor  D.  O.  Mears  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  text  Dent  xxxiv.  -8.  Pastors  of  the 
other  charches  took  part,  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
First  Reformed,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sylvester  of 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  E.  1.  Hallen- 
beck  of  Third  and  thp  Rev.  Charlet  McKenzie 
of  Sixth.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Lawrence  of  the 
State  Street  Oharch  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Whitaker 
of  the  First  preached  on  the  tame  subject  in 
the  morning.  At  the  latter  oharch,  a  memo¬ 
rial  service  was  held  on  Thursday  evening. 

W.  H.  C. 

Rochester. — The  Brick  Church,  which  for 
some  time  has  supported  two  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Dodd  in  Laos,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Williamson  D.D.  in  Dakota,  has  been  en¬ 
abled  through  the  generosity  of  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  to  undertake  the  support  of  a  third  His 
name  is  the  Rev.  Antonio  Mazzaram,  and  he 
will  labor  with  Dr.  J.  Milton  Greene  in  Caba. 
The  pastor,  Dr  W.  R.  Taylor,  has  returned 
from  his  summer  rest  and  preached  September 
22,  morning  and  evening.  Daring  his  absence 
he  spent  a  few  days  with  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
L.  L.  Taylor,  at  Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J., 
made  a  short  visit  at  Franklin  Park,  N.  J., 
where  he  had  his  first  pastoral  charge.  He 
preached  in  his  old  church  for  the  firs;  time 
in  over  sixteen  years. 

OHIO. 

Presbyteby  of  Dayton  met  in  Oxford,  Sep¬ 
tember,  23.  The  Rev.  John  O.  Hill  D.D.  wA 
Moderator.  The  Revs.  William  J.  McGarer, 
D.D.,  Georges.  O.  Wentick,  Robert  D.  Wheat- 
ley  aad  Licentiate  Charles  8.  Williams  were 
received  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Ohillicotbe, 
Monmoath,  Oinoinnati  respectively  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Wenriok  over  the  Third  Oharch,  Spring- 
field.  Mr.  Williams  was  ordained  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  at  Collins¬ 
ville.  Candidate  George  M.  Layman  was  li¬ 
censed.  A  memorial  relation  to  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  adapted.  The  Rev.  B.  C  Har- 
worth  of  Japan  delivered  an  address.  An 
evangelistic  Conference  was  arranged  to  be 
held  in  Dayton  Park  Cbarcb,  October  7,  and 
the  opening  sermon  of  Dr.  Hill  on  the  spiritual 
eondition  of  oar  Oharch  at  large  was  ordered 
crlnted.  Presbytery  ac joarned  to  meet  in  Park 
pharch,  Dayton,  on  Monday,  October  7,  at  9 
C.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  0. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  met  in  Bay 
Shore,  Mich.,  September  11,  1901.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Nield  was  elected  Moderator  and  El¬ 
der  E.  R.  Sly,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev. 
George  O.  Rea  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Kalamazoo  and  arrangements  made  for 
his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  oharch  of 
Boyne  City.  The  Rev  William  H.  Long  and 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Dallas  were  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw.  The  Presbytery 
adopted  with  slight  amendments  the  proposed 
plan  for  Synodical  self- support.  Mackinaw 
City  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  stated 
meeting.  Wiley  K.  Wriqht,  Stated  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.  —Some  excellent  mission  work 
is  done  here  by  Sanday-sohool  Missionary  Sam¬ 
uel  MoOomb.  There  are  now  ten  vigorous 
Sanday-sohool  missions  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Oharch  in  Milwaukee.  The  last 
mission  was  organized  August  20  at  the  corner 
of  Vliet  and  Thirtieth  street.  West  Side,  with 
five  teachers  and  fifty  scholars.  The  Rev. 
John  G.  Bine  was  with  Mr  .  MoOomb  at  the 
oganization  and  will  continae  a  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  in  connection  with  the  school,  which 
promises  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  in  this  important  part  of  the 
city. 

Wausaueee. — Mr.  D.  A.  Thompson,  a  mid¬ 
dles  from  Princeton  Seminary,  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  Waasaukee  and  Amberg  daring 
the  past  summer.  He  has  been  getting  the 
people  ont  to  oharch  and  setting  them  to  work 
with  great  enooess.  At  a  pleasant  communion 
season  Angast  26,  there  were  eighteen  new 
members  received  at  Waasaukee  and  six  at  Am¬ 
berg.  The  Rev.  L  C.  Smith,  the  Synodical 
missionary,  assisted  in  the  interesting  meet¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Thompson  has  also  been  bolding 
meetings  at  Athelstone,  ten  miles  away,  with 
good  sacceES.  Plans  are  made  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  new  oharch  building  at  Athlston. 

Janesville  — The  Rev.  John  T.  Henderson, 
pastor  of  Janesville  is  taking  a  maoh  needed 
rest  in  St.  Paal  Emd  Minneapolis.  In  his 
absence,  his  palpit  is  snpplied  and  the  work 


of  the  chnrch  gees  steadily  on.  On  Angast  11, 
the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Pence,  a  former  pastor, 
preached  morning  and  evening.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  addressed  a  large  conoonrse  of  friends 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
rooms. 


SYNODS 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  Tuesday, 
October  16,  at  7.30  P.  M.  in  the  North  Church, 
Buffalo,  on  Main  street,  below  Chippewa, 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D. 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Enrollment 
of  delegates  in  the  Chapel  on  Pearl  street, 
from  5  to  6  P.M. 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 
Delegates  purposing  to  attend  the  sessions  in 
Baffalo  should  notify  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  October  8,  and  should  purchase  Pan- 
American  railroad  tickets. 

Edwin  H.  Dickinson, 
pastor  North  Church,  Baffalo. 

PRESBYTERffiS 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  holds  its  regular 
stated  meeting  with  the  church  in  New¬ 
foundland,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1901,  at  11  o’clock  A.M.  The  at¬ 
tendance  of  every  minister  and  of  an  elder 
from  each  church  session  is  important. 

Georob  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  hold  its 
regular  meeting  at  Guthrie,  October  22,  1901, 
at  7. 30  P.  M.  William  Meyer,  S.  O. 


Danger  in  Soda. 

Sereis  Results  Sometimes  FolloV  its  Exues- 
sive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and 
indispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the.common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thous- 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger ;  moreover  the  soda 
only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end  the 
stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia)  an 
excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under  the 
name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These  tab¬ 
lets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges  very  pleasant  to 
taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones  and 
digestive  elements  essential  to  good  digestion, 
and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the  food 
perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  hsa  time  to  fer¬ 
ment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  nervous 
system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stomach 
derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure  not 
only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly  digesting 
the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite,  increase 
flesh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but  intended 
only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness  and  will 
be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  60  cts.  per  x>ackage. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomiush 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 
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\  Initialed 

I  Handkerchiefs 

I  $1.00  per  Half  Dozen. 

About  2.000  dozen  of  ladies’  pure 
j  linen  hand-embroidered  initialed  Hand* 
I  kerchiefs  are  included  in  this  lot.  There 
[  are  two  styles — one  being  of  the  ordinary 
:  weight,  the  other  quite  sheer.  Both 
‘  have  narrow  hems 

Each  half-dozen  is  packed  in  a  neat 
I  box. 

\  At  25c.  and  50c.  we  have  a  very  large 
i  collection  of  finer  goods  for  both  men 
*  and  women. 

I  Our  assortment  of  pure  linen  handkerchiefs  of 
all  kinds  for  men,  women  and  children  is  most 
I  complete  and  inciting. 

Mail  Orders  will  have  prompt  atteation. 

?  THE  LINEN  STORE, 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


C/on6tcMeC^Co. 

Rich  Laces. 

Irish  Point,  Carrick-ma-Cross, 
Honiton,  Italian  Fill6t,  Duchesse, 
Brussels,  Round  Point 
Valenciennes,  Point  Applique, 
Point  Venice. 

Real  Lace  Handkerchiefs, 
Linen  Handkerchiefs. 


3:0IY  EARS  Have  Tested ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  MoitKages  Issued  monthly  WUl  mail  to  any  addres 
BEtrSWOR'TH  at  TONB8. 
rohn  Hancock  Bldg-iBo^ha  amber  of  Oommeroe,OHlOAe 
Home  offloe  eetabllshed  187L  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


NEW  YORK. 


J3z*OT7crzx  Bxros.  tMo  Oo. 

PHII.A.,  MBW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHNBOTND  BT  PBIVATB  WIRBS. 

Memben  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Boy  and  eeU  aU  flrstclaas  Invest  TniTAaimAnl 
ment  Secnrltlee  on  Oommlaslon.  Be-  XU  T  CBLlllClII 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers  Cor-  CLxAiiisif  Iao 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  OCv/UXlLlcB. 
favorable  terms.  OoUect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  draft, 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Oonntrlee,  Including  So.  Africa. 
Intamatlonal  ChooquM.  flwrtlfloates  of  Dopoelt. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  J*Exch2niS!^a5d'*niko  JSbil 

ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  NewYork. 

Office:  No.  lie  Broadway. 

ninety-sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement.  July,  1901. 

SHUBIABT  of  A88KT8. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 
Oaab  in  Hanks  ......  $4O8f3S0  14 

Real  Estate . I,899t718  91 

United  Stotea  Bonds  $1,900,000  00  9,040,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  079,000  OO  081,000  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  799,779  OO  898,107  99 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,900  OO 
Railroad  Se  Gas  Stocks  4,390,000  OO  9,774,900  00 
Rank  A  Tmst  Oo.  Stocks  180,000  00  900,800  OO 

Bonds  and,Mort«agea,  being  1st  lien  on 

Beal  Eatate .  148,490  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  117,400  OO 
Premiums  nnooUected  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .......  899,144  70 

Interest  dae  and  aocmed  on  1st  July, 

inOl .  88,078  78 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

.RBAE  BS'TA'TEt 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  this  JoamaL 
oar  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnollshers 
If  they  wlU  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
rafaKTlSMt  to  TBE  EVANGELIST. 


inOl .  98,078  78 

$14,408,480  88 

UABILITIBS. 

Oaah  Ohpital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premlnm  Fnnd  .  .  4,714,898  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  1,089,948  70 
Net  Surplus  .  .  .  .  .  .  8,801,818  88 

$14,408,480  88 

Surplus  as  regards  xtoUcy-holders  .  $8,801,818  88 

JOHN  H.  WASHBnL.N,  President 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vioe-PrMldent 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS, 

.W.  H.  CHENEY,  ^Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  ) 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  VAsaH  Secretaries. 

'  FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  i 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publtshers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  bi’ 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


TH|  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission. 


LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


KULI^Y  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine'’  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 


Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


